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OFEN 
CE, of the value of £100 a: 
OMAS’S 


nd £60, are awarded annually in 
OCTOBER, at St. TH HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, ALBERT 
EMBANKMENT, 8. 


For particulars, apply to Mr. G. RENDLE, Medical Secretary. 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 


[HE OWENS COLLEGE, MAN CHESTER. 


The LECTURESHIP in FRENCH will will become VACANT at the end of the 
current Session ye the election of Mr. Lallemand to the Professorship 
of French, in University College, London. 

Candidates for the Appointment are invited to forward APPLICATIONS 
and TESTIMONIALS addressed to the CoUNCIL of the er under 
cover to the Registrar, not later than MONDAY, 15TH JUNE NEXT. 

A detailed statement of the terms and conditions of the — will be 
forwarded on application to Dr. GREENWOOD, the Principal of the College. 


HeNRY WM. HOLDER, M A., Registrar. 


HUDDERSFIELD TECHNICALSCHOOL 


and MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


The GOVERNORS will shortly APPOINT a PROFESSOR of PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE and MATHEMATICS. Salary £250 per year. Intending Candi- 


dates should apply to the Secretary for a statement of duties and other 
particulars. 


Applications must be sent in on or before WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17TH. 
_ Dated May 27, 1885, AUSTIN KEEN, Secretary. 


ECTURES.—Dr. CLARKE ROBINSON 


(Author of ** Our Early English Literature”), Lecturer, University, 
Durham, is arranging with Literary Societies for his PUBLIC LECTURES 


°F ENGLISH LITERATURE, &e., 
next Winter. Syllabus with R dations on app 
“ Dr. Clarke Robinson has earned a very high reputation by his treat t 

















SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL 


ORY & SUCCESS. 


F. OISETTE. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL MEMORY. 
Art of Never Forget 
Wholly unlike 1 mnemo} cs. 


MEN 


OISETTE. 
LOST MEMORIES RESTORED. 
The worst made good, 
And the best better. 


OISETTE. 
CURE Of OF MIND WANDERING. 


pror. L 
pRoF. L 
jin one, reading: 
S etntens of 


RICHARD “A. Re OCTOR, Or ANDREW WILSON, 
and others who have studied the system. 

‘A Day Class in Never Forgetting and for Cure of 
Mind-Wandédering every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, at 3 P.M. An Evening Class 
every Tuesday, Thursday, Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, at8 P.M. Great inducements to Correspondence 
Classes in above in all parts of the world. Lectures in 
Families of the Nobility. Also Private Lessons by 
Post and by Personal Instruction. 

r LOISETTE, 87, NEw OxForp STREET 

Protoss opponite Mudie’s), Lonpor, W.C. 








of his subjects, and the highest testimony has been borne to his ability.” 
“The lecture was a great treat.”—Liverpool Mercury, Nov. 7th, 1882. 





INTRODUCTION TO 
OUR EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Dr. W. CLARKE ROBINSON. 
“Tts inherent merits will of themselves secure ita 
wide circulation,”’— Durham University Journal. 


Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
RexAt ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


MONDAY, JUNE 157TH, at 4 P.M. 
Mr. H, F. W. HOLT will read a Paper on ‘‘ THE CHINESE GAME of 
CHESS W. S. W. VAUX, Sec. R.A.8, 


IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 


13, LINCULN’S INN FIELDS. 


ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, and SCULPTURE. 
OPEN FREE, from 11 to 5, on TUESDAYs, btn nny SDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and SATURDAYS in JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST. 
Cards for Private Days and for Students to be obtained of the CURATOR, 
at the Museum. 
(THE ROYAL CAMBRIAN ACADEMY 


of ART, 











THE THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
To be held, bd a of the South Wales College, in the 
0 FIRMARY BUILDINGS, CARDIFF, 

The Exhibition ‘il OPEN on the 20TH of JULY, and will CLOSE on the 
26TH of SEt TEMBER, 

PICTURES will | be KECEIVE), unpacked, at the Old Infirmary Buildings 
from JULY 1 to JULY 3, inclusive. 

W. LAURENCE BANKS, R.C.A., Hon. Secretary. 
Hendrewaelod, near Conway. 


eevee & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE 


(No, 28) of SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS, 
Withdrawn - Circulation and offered at Greatly Reduced Prices, 
May be had FREE on APPLICATION. 
*,* This Catalogue (for June, 48 pages) includes the best Recent Works in 
History, Biography, Trave!, Poetry, Theology, a large Collection of Modern 
Fiction, numerous Books by Mr. Ruskin, and a selection of Works on 
Angling. 





Edinburgh : DOUGLAS & FouLis, § 9 Castle-street. 


Beas & SON, the originators of the 


mae of Cash Discounts, SUPPLY all NEW BOOKS in General 
ion of 3d. in the Is., and Lew and Medical at 2d. in the 








1 for a. 

7 Choice Selection of Standard Works in calf and morocco binding, suit- 
able for the — or for Presentation, also for School and College Prizes, 
always on ha by post carefully and premptly executed. Cata- 
— post-! 

, Leicester-square, wc. 





Now ready, 8vo, price 15s. 


CATALOGUE of the ENGLISH BOOKS 


printed before MDCI. now in the LIBRARY of TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. By a SINKER, B.D., Librarian of the College ; Editor 
of “ Pearson on the Cre 


Cambridge: 1 Driowro%, BELL, & Co. London : }: Guanes BELL & Sons. 





Now ready, au 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


RecLD. Book I. With Notes and Exer- 


cises. For the Use of Preparatory Schoo!s and Candidates preparing 
for Naval Cadetship and Sandhurst Preliminary Saoations. By 





BRAITHWAITE ARNETT, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambrid, 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. London: Gueneu BELL & EONS, 





OOKS for SALE, selected from upwards 
f 30,000 volumes (Catalogues gratis). — FOWLER'S GREAT 
DISC ouNT BOOK STORES, corner of Loseby-lane and Silver-strect, 
ag eme Leslie Stephen, ‘illustrated by W 
ELDING’S WORKS, edited by Les! tephen, ‘illustrated by m, 
anni, 10 vols., royal 8v0, original boards, £5 5s. (usual price £7 7s.), The 
finest edition ever published. 
ICKENS’S WORKS, Original Editions, il) d by Cruiksh 
cham 15 vols. in 14, nem 8vo, half-calf gilt, a choice set, £6 15s. 
SCRIBNER’S MONTHL lete set from to termina- 
tion, 22 vols,, publisher's pity £5 18s, (usual price, Z8to £10). 
LINGARD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, ten etched portraits, 10 vols., 
demy 8vo, £4 4s. 
PULPIT COMMENTARY, 17 vols. (all published), new, £7 7s. (pub. 
£11 11s.) 
IBBON’S DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE, Notes by Dean 
uuinan edited by Dr. Wm. Smith, ‘8 vols., 8vo, half-calf gilt, very hand- 
some, £3 3s. 
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r[PUNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


OUSE, Bishop’s Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION,— 
A. F. i FORD, Esq., \ late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, 
receives TWE LVE Pupils. “First-class general Education ; special pre- 
paration for Matriculation, Scholarships, and other Examinations. Every 
attention paid to the health and comfort of pupils. Fees, 200 guineas. 





“If pictorial art is, indeed, an educational influence of a high order, and 
if it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the eyes of the young, the 
autotypes of the Great Masters should not only find the places of honour of 
which they are well worthy, but they should also be w to adorn every 
pursery and school-room in England.”—7imes, April 17th, 1873, 





For tHe ARTISTIC DECORATION or THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 


A UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 

From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe, 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 

From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &e 
MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 
HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG. 

Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
Now ready. 

First and Second Issues of Reproductions 
in PERMANENT AUTOTYPE of 349 PAINT- 
INGS, comprising 284 Copies FOREIGN SCHOOLS, 
and 65 Copies BRITISH SCHOOL. 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 





Now ready. 
Vol. III. Turner’s ‘‘ Liber Studiorum.’’ 
Price Four Guineas. 


An Illustrated Pamphlet, “* Autotype in Kelation to Household Art, with 
Press Notices, free per post. 





Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, price Sixpence, free per post. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For JUNE, 1885. 2s, 6d. 
MR. GLADSTONE as a FOREIGN MINISTER. By the Rev. J. GUINNESS 
KOGERS. 
HOUSING the POOR. By the Right Hon. Sir R. ASSHETON Cross, M.P. 
GENIUS and INSANITY. By JAMES SULLY. 
THE IRISH PARLIAMENT of 1782. By HENRY JEPHSON. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. By G. BARNETT SMITH. 
OUR ARMIES in INDIA, By FREDERICK W. VERNEY. 
DRINK: a Rejoinder. By the Right Hon. LORD BRAMWELL. 
“THE FAITHFULL SHEPHERDESSE.” By LADY ARCHIBALD 
CAMPBELL. 
LETTERS from a PRIVATE SOLDIER in EGYPT. By WILLIAM H. 
SAUNDERS, G Troop, 19th Hussars. 
MINING INSPECTION a SHAM. By J. M. FosTeR (Working Miner). 
LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. By HENRY BROADHURST, M.P. 
THE CRIMES ACT. By the Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 
London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For JUNE, 1885. No. DCCCXXXVI. Price 2s. 6d. 








CONTENTS. 
THE TORPEDO SCARE. 
FORTUNE’S WHEEL.—Pakt III. 
NEW VIEWS OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS: THE “OTHER 
POET” IDENTIFIED.—II. RESEMBLANCES. 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES,.—Part XI. 
THE RUSSIAN MILITARY MANOEUVRES, 1884, 
GLADSTONE SAGACITY UNFOLDING, 
IRISH FEELING—1885, 
THE LOSING GAME. 
GORDON, WOLSELEY, AND SIR CHARLES WILSON. 
INDEX, 





Edinburgh and London : WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


Part VIII. MAY, 1885. Price 4s, 6d. 
CONTENTS, PAGE 
I, AUTOMATIC WRITING. By Freperic W. H. MYERS .. 5 


Il, OPENING ADDRESS at the THIRTEENTH GENERAL MEET- 
ING. By Professor BALFOUR STEWART, F.R.S. . 


III. NOTES on the EVIDENCE, collected by the SOCIETY, for 
PHANTASMS of the DEAD. By Mrs. H. SIDGWICK .. 69 | 


IV. HALLUCINATIONS, By EDMUND GURNEY .. - . I 


V. THE CALCULUS of PROBABILITIES —_ to PSYCHICAL 
RESEAKCH. By F. Y. EDGEWoRTH . 190 








London: TRUBHER a Co., Latigutes hill 
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HE VARIORUM BIBLES. 


of a 4 TESTAMENT : | 
Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 


ae ford, 
The a. oy R. DRIVER, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, 


ford, 
(Members of the Old Testament Revision Committee.) 
of the NEW TESTAMENT: 
The —_ - L. CLARKE, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
ord, 
A. GOODWIN, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
The Rev. W. SANDAY, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
Oxford. 
A clear statement of the chief various readings and renderings. 

“ The scholars who have undertaken the new edition of the English Bible 
produced by the Queen’s Printers have exactly met the want of the time. 
Thoroughly acquainted with the Hebrew and Greek text as well as the 
ancient versions, and with the position of criticism, they have combined in 
the most concise form the leading results of research.” 

Contemporary Review. 
Price List on application. 


Separate Issue. 
VARIORUM OLD TESTAMENT (Large Type). 
rices from 


64. 
VARIORUM Ba TESTAMENT, with References. 
Prices from 5s. 6d. 


RE-ISSUE AT POPULAR PRICES. 


REVISED ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Issued in 1877. (Size 8} by 6 by 1} inches.) The work ofa minority 
of the Westminster Revisers and others, Prices from 4s. 6d. 

The Pi istic of the Hebrew, preserved, wherever it 
occurs, an ar not to the prophetical books in the 


 Kevised Version.” 
Read a chapter of Isaiah in both books for comparison, 
Retail of all Booksellers, 


YRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


THE QUEEN'S PRINTERS, 
GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, | E.C, 


J ust published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


CIVILISATION of the EASTERN 


IRANIANS in ANCIENT TIMES; with an 
iaosene on the Avesta Religion. By Dr. 
LHELM Gea Author of “A Manual of 
the Avesta Language,” ‘ Aogemadaécha,” &c. 
Translated from a Ty "tesmae, with a Preface, 
Notes, and a Biography of the Author, by 
DARAB DASTUR PESHOTAN SANJANA, 
B.A., Member of the German Oriental Society, 
a ‘of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society; Sir Jamshedjee Fellow (Avesta and 
Pahlavi} of the Sir Jamshedjee Jijibhai Zarthoshti 
Madressa. 
Vol. I—ETHNOGRAPHY and SOCIAL LIFE. 
London: HENRY FROwDE, Amen Corner. 


Just published, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ARD KNOTS in SHAKESPEARE. By 


Sir PHILIP PERRING, Bart., formerly Scholar of Trinity College 
Cambridge. 


Editors 





























__London : ; LONGMANS, _GrEEN, & Co. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Large post 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 12s, 6d. 


ACROSS 


AFRICA, 


By VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON, C.B., D. Ci... 
Commander Royal Navy, Gold Medalist Royal Geographical Society, &c. 


WITH NUMEROUS 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW EDITION, with New and | a and ‘Corrected Map. 


Lonpon : GEORGE PHILIP & 


MR. PIOTON’S NEW WORK. | 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s., post-free. | 


The Conflict of Oligarchy = 
Democracy. 


By J. ALLANSON a M.A., M.P. 


Con 
The Origin and P- -» ms the English Oligarchy. 
Causes and Hindrances of Reform 

The Relation of Political Reform t to Social Progress. 
The Land Monopoly. 

The Distribution of Wealth. 

Democratic Moral 8. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. | 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., post-free. | 


Lessons from the Rise and Fall of | 
the English Commonwealth. 


CoNTENTs. 
Introductory. 
‘Treason and Loyalty. 
The Limits of Moral Force. 
The Limits of Physical Force. 
The Sources of Popular Enthusiasm. 
* Republicanism: Form and Substance.” 


ALEXANDER & 


| 





Lonpon : 


—— a 


| dearest friends, Hodeme 1 z., 


SHEPHEARD, 2 21, 


SON, 32, Freer Srreer, E.C. 





NOW READY.—PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
Price Sixpence, with Portrait. 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: 


A MEMOTR. 
By E. A. V. 
WirTH Two Essays py Mazzin1: 
“ THOUGHTS on ppEMOCRACY” 


om THE DUTIES OF | MAN. “4 


“We earnestly onmeniedt it, especially to young 
readers, and trust it may have the ge circulation it 
deserves. The life of this ge man and noble patriot 
is stimulating and instructive, and his essays worthy of 
cmness consideration.” —Nonconformist and Independent. 


‘*Mazzini was one of the noblest patriots who ever 


| wrought for the emancipation of peoples, and his life 


and work ought to be reverently studied by every 
young Englishman.”’—Northampton Guardian. 

“The Memoir is from the pen of one of Mazzini’s 
A. Venturi....... It should 
be read and studied by al 

‘Holloway and Hornsey Press. 

“Tt would be cheap at a guinea. 

North British Daily Mail. 


Castte Srreer, Horrory. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT 
SERIES. 


Edited by SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 
Tn uniform crown 8vo volumes, One Shilling each. 
The FIRST Volume, by LORD LORNE, and the SECOND Volume, by 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, are now ready. 


The THIRD Volume, by Messrs. RATHBONE, PELL, and MONTAGUE, 
is inthe press. ‘The six next anil will be issued in the early autumn, 


1, The MARQUIS of LORN 
” a] Federation.” [ Ready. 


2. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Pe. .. M.P. 
Representation.” [ Ready. 


3. WM. PAF ROOMS, U.P. “Local and county 
ALBERT PELU, M Government and 
F.C. MONTAGUE, MA. Taxation.” [At press. 


This day is published, 
The FIRST THREE YEARS of CHILD- 


HOOD. By BERNAKD PEKEZ, With an Intr-duction by JAMES 
SULLY, M.A., Author of * Outlines of Psychology,” &c. Pp. xxxii-2%, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 
_, PRINCIPAL CHAPTERS : Faculties Spee. aa Buoseetiene—Furst 
Credulity—The 
Will Attention Memory—A * < Abstrac- 
tion, Comparison, lisati R "on and Illusions—Ex- 
pression and Language—Musical Sense, ‘te of Beauty, Constructive 
Instinct, Dramatic Instinct—Moral Sense. 


This day is published, 
ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of EN- 
TOMOLOGY, By W. F. KIRBY (Brit. Mus.). With 87 Plates, con- 
taining over 650 Figures. handsome volume, Large square Svo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 15s, 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, 


avd BEETLES. By W. F. KIRBY (Brit. Mus.). > with 129 Woodeuts. 
[This diy. 




















Crown 8vo, cloth, Is, 


TiM &. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS FOR JUNE [N.8., No. 6], Is. 


T. P. O’°CONNOR, M.P. . Mr. Gladstone: a Critical Study. 
W. EARL HODGSON .. . The Press, the Masses, and the Aristocrac7. 
WILLIAM SHARP " Contemporary Artin France, 

Mrs. MACQUOID ‘ .. Mathurin’s Wooing.” 

M, BETHAM-EDWARDS -. Ideal Centres. 
Lieder Kreis IX., X. 
.. Mr. Hardy’s Rustics, 

‘ ant and Spade.” Chaps. 4 28, 

e's Footsteps for the Mon 

Csitical Notices. | The Best Hooks “of the Month:a Classified 'Bibliograph y 





J. ADDINGTON 5YMONDS .. 
JAMES PURVES.. 
— dIME. 





Swan Y CONBENSCHEEN & Co., Sutesnestan, 7—a. 


J. & R, ~ MAXWELL’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





A STUDY OF A WOMAN. 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries, price 31s. 6d. 


CORINNA. By Rita, Author of “Dame 


Durden,” “‘ Vivienne,’ ** My Lord Conceit,” &c. 





A NOVEL FOR THE SEASON. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


SWEET CHRISTABEL. By A.M. Hopkin- 
SON, Author of “ Pardoned, »” “ Waiting,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL. —Insvols., atall Libraries, price 31s. 6d. 


NELL FRASER; or, Thorough Respect- 
ability. By E. ILES, Author of * Guy Darrel’s 
Wives,” &c. 

* An excellent Society novel. an 


A STRIKING CHARACTER STUDY. 
In 1 vol., at all Libraries, price 10s. 6d., ex. cl. (post 6d.). 
THE WAYS of WOMEN: a Study of their 
Virtues and Vices, their Charms and Oaprices. By 
SYDNEY YORKE. 


HOW MISOGYNISTS ARE CAPTIVATED. 
In 1 vol., at all Libraries, price 10s. 6d., ex. cl. (post 6d.). 


MISOGYNY and THE MAIDEN. By Paul 
CUSHING, Author of “* Beaulieu,” &c. 
** It is cleverly written.”—A thenaeum, 


MRS. LOVETT CAMERON'S NOVELS. 
CHEAP EDITION, 28., bds.; 28.6d., cl.; 3s.6d., half-mor. 
VERA NEVILL; or, Poor Wisdom’s Chance. 
By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON, Author of * Ve- 
cclvers Ever,” * Worth Winning,” &c. 
‘* A clever novel, without a dull page.”—Pall Ma’/l Gazette. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION of E.SPENDER’S NOVELS. 
Price 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d., By mor. (post 4d.). 
A TRUE MARRIAGE. E. Spender, 


Author of “ Restored,” ‘Son Z Heir,” &c. 
“ A thoroughly scans and wncnamticd — "—Athenaeum, 








London: J. & R. MAXWELL, Shoe-lane, E.C. 
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TRUBNER & CO/S LIST. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. xiv—174, cloth, 5s, ‘ 


THE SONG CELESTIAL; or, Bhagavad-Gita. 
(From the Mahabharata. ) 
Being a Discourse between Arjuna, Prince of India, and the Supreme Being under the form of Krishna. 


Translated from the Sanskrit Text by EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A. 
Author of “ The Light of Asia,’ &c, 
*.* “THE LIGHT of ASIA” has now reached its Twenty-sixth English Edition. 








Now ready, post 8vo, pp. xii—234, cloth, 9s 


THE LIFE d WORKS f Now ready, demy 8vo, pp. pong oy ae Map and Eight Plates, 
ALEXANDER OSGMA de KOROS, | ON the ABORIGINAL INHABITANTS 
Between 1819 and 1842, With a Short Notice of all bis Published and of thee ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 


U \e 
Uepabtiebel | emt Essays. From Originaland for the most part By E dwar d Horace Man, 


By Theodore Duka, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Eng.), | 





ae Super And and Nicobar Islands, &c. wien 
Surgeon-Major H.M.’s Bengal Medical Service, Retired, &c.  aeeeg of oun into the Languages of the South Andaman 


*,* CSOMA DE KO6Riés travelled through Turkestan. Bokhara, Afghauis- 
tan, and the surrounding countries during 1821, and following years. 








By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Nearly ready, Third Edition, crown 8vo, pp. viii—406, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE SECRET of DEATH. 


[FROM THE SANSKRIT) 
With some Collected Poems. 


By Edwin Arnold M.A., 


| 
| Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Author of ‘ The Light of Asia,” &c. | 


RECORD of SERVICES of the 
HONOURABLE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY’S CIVIL SERVANTS 
in the MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 
from 1741 to 1858. 


| Compiled and Edited, from Records in the possession of the Secretary 
| of State for India, by 
| 





Nearly ready. crown 8vo, cloth, 


MILTON and VONDEL: 


A Curiosity of Literature. 
By George Edmundson, M.A., 


Late Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford, Vicer of 
Northolt, Middlesex, 


C. C. Prinsep, 


late Superintendent of Records, India Office. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, on, 280, cloth, 3s. 6d. | 
THOUGHTS on SCIENCE, Now ready, crown 8vo, pp, xxx—208, cloth, 6s. 
/KOPAL-KUNDALA: 
THEOLOGY, and ETHICS. A Tale of Bengali Life. 
By John Wilson, M.A., Translated from the Bengali of BUNKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEF, 
Now ready, eiown Sve, pp. viii—174, cloth, 2s.6d. 


By H. A. D. Philips, 
QUEST: a Collection of Essays. a 
By Thomas Sinclair, M.A., 


Author of “* Goddess Fortune,” &c. 


Trinity College, Dublin. 





Bengal Civil Service. 


Now ready, post 8vo, pp. 774, with Five Maps, boards, 5s, 


THE YEAR BOOK of AUSTRALIA 
for 1885. 


Published under the Auspices of the Governments of the Australian 
Colonies. 


Nearly ready, demy va, cloth. 


SHAKESPEARE NOTES. 
By Professor F. A. Leo, Ph.D., 


° ‘Contains much useful, financial, commercial, and general inf ti 
Vice-President of the New Shakspere Society, &c. outain ~ ial, and g nformation 


relating to the Australasian Colonies.”— Times, 


Loxpon: TRUBNER & CO., Lupeare Hirt. 





Tump Year. ‘Two Hundred Illustrations, price 2s. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1885. 


A Supplemental Volume of Sketches of Paintings, Water Colours, and Sculpture in the 
Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, and other Exhibitions. 


Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN, 


Editor of the ‘‘ Academy ”’ and “ Grosvenor Notes,’’ ‘‘ English Art in 1884,’’ &c. 


Lonpow : W. i. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warertoo Priace. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES.—Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 


New Volume ready this day, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


Poems | gO 22 N : W. y. He ALLEN & & CO., 13, Ww ATERLOO Pua ACE. 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF THE ~ HIBBERT 








Prepared from Original Mss., and dedicated to the Marquess eg og od 
lremy Svo, full cloth gilt, richly [lustrated with Mhotographs and En- 
LECTURES. gravings. ‘and Portraits of the King Maker and other Memuvers of the 


HE m E — ¥ Nevill Family, price 10s, 6d. a 
T ~ Rema peg = — bk NOVA VILLA; or, the House of Nevill 


its RELATION to MUDERN THOUGHT and KNOWLEDGE, Hibbert in Sunshine aud Shade. 
Lectures, 1883, 8ro, oleth, ¢ 4s. 6d. Newcastle: ANDREW REID. London: GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO. 


? . “Books about o'd families, if well written, are among the most enter- 

M. ERNEST RENAN. —ON the INFLU- taining of the bye-ways of literature, and we wre gind to say we can tothe 

7 come this volume with every kind of pleusare and frankness into the 

OWE on GT Te SONS THOUGHT, and CULTURE <f | Sumber of such; and ize Tt am hawoured chm ‘our brary. It 

URCH. Translated by the Rev. CHARLES BEARD. Hibbert Lectures, thorough'y good reading.” —Vewcastle Daily Journal. on 
eh 8vo, cloth, 2: The work bears on every pace the evidence of very great care, and the 
; results of scholarly enquiry.”— Newcastle Couraat, 

“A very interesting book. ‘Ihe plates are extremely valuable, and worth 

more than the price of the book. "— Wariwick Advertiser. 


WILLIAMS & Sekdine, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South ’Fredet ick-street, Edinburgh. 











HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE REAL SHELLEY: New 


VIEWS OF THE PoET’s Lire. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 
Author of ** The Real Lord Byron,” &c, 2 vols., demy Svo, 30s. 

Mere eB Te Shelley of Romantic Biography—The Shelleys of Sus- 
ne ‘The Brentford Schoolboy—The Eton School boy— 
Zastrozzi : @ Ae een by] P. B. 8, — Between Eton and peg nes Irvyne ; 
or, the rag ten gE a by of the University of 
Oxford—Mr. Denis Florence MacCarthy v. Thomas Jefferson Hogg—At 
Oxford Michaelmas Term, 1810—The Christmas Vacation of 1810-11—Mr. 
MacCarthy’s Discoveries touching the Oxonian Shelley—Shelley’s Second 
Kesidence-Term at Oxford—The Spring and Summer of !811—Motive and 
Influences—Edinburgh, York, and Keswick—Greta Bank—Shelley’s Quarre! 
with Hogg—William ‘Godwin—Mary Wollstonecraft—The Second Mrs. 
William Godwin—The Irish Campaign and the Stay at Nantgwillt—North 
Devon—North Wales and the Second Irish Trip—London and Bracknell— 
From the Old to the New Love—Bishopgate—The Genevese Episode—The 
Chancery Suit—Great Marlow—Laon and Cythna—From Marlow to Italy— 
Pisan Acquaintances—Closing Scenes—Sheiley’s Widow and her Sister-by- 
Affinity—Last Words, 

“Those who have read Mr. Jeaffreson’s account of Byron will be pre- 
pared to find that impartiality is the distinguishing feature of his endeavour 
to clear away the fancies and misconceptions which have been given to the 
world in some of the biographies of Shelley, and they will not be disap- 
pointed. The author has striven to ascertain, fairly and fully, the truth 
concerning a poet whose influence, while it has been greatly exaggerated by 
his most enthusiastic admirers, is still a living factor in the mee many.” 


orning Post. 


WOMEN of EUROPE in the FIF- 


EENTH and SIXTEENTH CENTURIES, By Mrs. NAPIER 

HIGGINS. Vols, I. and II., demy 8vo, 30s, 

* These volumes contain biographies, sometimes of considerable length, 

of women more or less directly connected with the history of Scandinavia 

Germany, Hungary, Russia, Lithuania, and Poland during the fifteenth and 

sixteenth centuries. The work is likely to be of permanent value to the 
students of history.”"— Morning Post. 


ON the TRACK of the CRESCENT: 


ERRATIC ¥ rw from the PIRASUS to PESTH. By Major EK. 
JOHNSON, M.A.L, F.R.Hist.8,, &c, With Map and upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations by the Author. 1 vol.,demy 8vo, 15s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MADAME de PRESNEL. By 


E, FRANCES POYNTER, Author of ** My Little Lady,” &c, 2 vols. 


THE SINS of the FATHERS. B 


HENRY CRESSWELL, Author of ** A Modern Greek Heroine,” ac. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS of a 


COUNTRY DOCTOR. Edited by Mrs. JOHN KENT SPENDER 
Author of “* Godwyn’s Ordeal,” &c. 3 vols. 
*** The Recollections of a Country Doctor,’ ranging from grave to gay, 
form an excellent novel. Variety and a complete absence of dulness render 
these volumes pleasant, if not exciting, reading.”—Morning Post, 


LAZARUS in LONDON. By F. W. 


ROBINSON, Author of ** Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols, 

“This novel is remarkable for ingenuity, vigour, and pathos; it is not 
without touches of humour, and romance has seldom presented so nobleand 
so affecting a picture of courage and self-sacrifice as that in which Lydin 
who acted the part of mother to her two half-sisters, is the foremost 
figure.”—St. James's Gazette. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 


LYALL, Author of ‘* We Two,” ** Donovan,” &c, SECOND EpITION. 

















3 vols. 
** An excellent novel. It has a good plot, a hero who acts and suffers 
heroically, two very nice heroines, and a good number of weil-drawn 
characters.” —Guardian. 


LESTER’S SECRET. By Mary 


CECIL HAY, “aad of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. SECOND 
EDITION. 3 vols. 


ENTANGLED. By Miss Fairfax 


BYRRNE, Author of “ A Fair Country mt. ” 3vols. [Just ready. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), bound, andillustrated by 
sir J. oueeet, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, 
KET FOstek, TENNIEL, J. LASLETT POTT, &c 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 
8am = Nature and Humap| Barbara’s History. By Amelia B 

Na Edwards, 

John a anlifex, Gentleman. Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
The Crescent and the Cross. By! NoChurch. By F, W. Robinson. 

Eliot Warburton. Christian's Mistake. By the Author 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. of * John Halifax.’ 

Woman's Thoughts about — Forbes. By George MacDonald, 
nm. B the Author of} LL. 

None tialifax.’ Agu a * By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. AY Noble Life. By the Author of 
Sam Blick’s Wise Saws. | pu John Halifax.’ 

Cardinal Wisoman’s Popes Dixon's New America, 

A Life for a Life. By the Author| Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 

of * John Halifax.’ Donald, LL.D. 

Leigh Hant’s Old Court Suburb. The Woman’ s Kingdom. By the 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. Authorof ‘John Halifax.’ 

Bam BSlick’s Old Judge. Annals of an Eve — Life. By G, 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton, W. Dasent, D.C.L 

Sir B. Burke’s Family Komance. | David Kiginbrod. ‘By George Mac- 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs | Donald, LL.D. 

Oliphant. A Brave ‘Lady. "By the Author of 
the Englishwoman in Italy. By mm... Halifax.’ 

Mrs, Gretton. annah, By the Author of * John 
Nothing New. By the Author of eee. 

‘John Halifax.’ Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 
Freer’s Life ofJeanned’Albret, The Unkind Word. By the Author 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires, of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Burke's Romance of the Sige | A Rosein June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanag My Little Lady. By E. Frances 
Studies from Life. By ie "Author of| a 

*John Halifax.’ cebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Grandmother’s Money. By F. W.| te of Marie —- By 

Robinson. | Professor C. D. Yo 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. | Sir Gibbie. By Gesege MacDonald, 
Mistress and Maid, By the Author) LL.D. 

ot * John Halifax.’ | Young Mrs, Jardine. By the Author 
Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. of * John Halifax.’ 

St. Olave’s. By the Author of) Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia FP, 

* Janita’s Cross,’ | Edwards, 

Lost —— By the Hon. Mrs./ It was a Lover and his Lass. By 


Nort _ Mrs. —— 
Sam ‘Blick’s American H Real Lord Byron. 


Hurst & Brackert, 13, Great asthesonghh-ctoust, 
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RIGHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
New Works of Fiction 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
By the AUTHOR of “A DRAWN GAME,” 


A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST. By 


BASIL, Author of ‘‘ Love the Debt,” &c. 8 vols. 
(Now ready. 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
Morning Post. 
“The author has drawn several life-like portraits, 
the best of them being that of Frederick Cohen, ‘the 
sardine,’ an excellent specimen of the Jew of to-day.” 








By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ FOOLS of FORTUNE.” 
A GOOD HATER. By Frederick 


~~ Author of “The Golden Prime,” &c. In 
6 vols. 
Spectator. 

“There is much more in this book than the good plot 
and lively dialogue.” 

_ Daily News. 

“ . ...The novel is one of romantic and exciting interest 
from end to end. The early chapters describing the 
dreadful march in Afghanistan, through snowdrifts and 
tierce native foes; and the last volume, which takes 
Hugh Ackland to the African West Coast, and amongst 
the natives of Ashanti avd Coomassie, are written with 
the force of personal experience. .....There is much de- 
tail of English life, too, the interidr of Beaverlowe, the 
old feudal castle, and the strange relations of Daneham 
and the Peele House, which is graphically done from the 
lire. Mr. Boyie’s dialogue is singularly dramatic and 
buoyant. Sometimes an epigrammatic reply recalls Lord 
Beaconsfield, and occasivnally a cynical aphorism re- 
tlects with an original turn the wit of George Meredith.” 





a NEW WRITER. 


ANTHONY ‘FAIRFAX. 8 vols. 
John Bull. 


“....A work of great promise and of no little per- 
formance, standing out with a marked individuality 
from among the ordinary novels of the day. The story 
is artistically worked out, and the various characters 
are well marked, to that we shall look forward with no 
little expectation to another novel by the same pen.” 

_, Athenaeum. 

“* Anthony Fairfax,’ the work of a new writer, is 
pleasant and full of promise. The characters are con- 
sistent and true to nature. The secularist working 
mau and his wife are excelient portraits, and in Beatrice 
Clare we have a charming picture of a healthy and 
right-minded English eirl. There are abundant evi- 
dences in the pages of this novel of a close, but not 
unvkindly, study of human nature.’”’ 


LOUISA. By Mrs. K. S. Macquoid, 


Author of “ Miriam’s Marriage,” &c. 3 vols. 


: Pictorial World. 

**In ‘ Louisa’ Mrs. Macquoid has obtained a decided 
success. Her stuay of character is deeper and her 
grasp is stronger than we remember them in any other 
of her novels. Theinterest is kept up without flagging, 
and the conclusion, which we have been careful not to 
betray, is powerfully dramatic. 
cise, and smooth, aud the novel will, without doubt, be 
widely read and thoroughly evjoyed.” 








In 4 vols., 143.; or separately, 3s. 6d. each. 


“ 

FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES 
of NATURAL HISTORY.” Popular Edition. 
With Liustrations. 

* Most fasciuating works on natural history.” 
Morning Post, 
Crown svo. 

THE FIFTFEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 
the WORLD, trom Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir 
EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
Twenty-ninth Edition. Crown svo, 6s. 

Also a Library Evition, in 8vo, with Plans, 10s, 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE of MARKY QUEEN of SCOTS. 
From the French of M_ MIGNET. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. With 'l'wo Portraits. 

“The standard authority on the subject.” 
. , Daily News. 
Crown 8vo, with Purtraits, 63, 

THE LIVES of PAINTERS: Hogarth, 
Sir Joshna Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli. Sir 
ee Lawrence, Turner. By JOHN TIMBS, 


In demy Svo, 12s. 


OLD NEW ZEALAND: a Tale of the Good 
Old Times, and a Histery of the War in the North 
against the Chiet Heke. Told by AN OLD 
PAKEHA MAORI. With «a Preface by the 
EARL of PEMBROKE. 

* The best book evec written ab: ut a savage race.” 
Athenaeum. 


Recnarp Pentiey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary tu Her Majesty the Queen. 


The style is clear, con- . 





HANDEL.—A Special Article on Handel, 
Tllustrated by Six Authentic Portraits, 
engraved from well-known Pictures, appears in 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


For JUNE, price 1s. 


“The best written and best illustrated of 
the Art Magazines.” — Graphic. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 


Ready in a few days, price 10s. 6d. 
EIGHTH DIVISIONAL VOLUME OF 


THE ENCYCLOPADIC 
DICTIONARY. 


With numerous Illustrations. N.B.—The first 
Eight Divisional Volumes can be had bound to- 
gether into Four Volumes, half-moroccv, 218. each. 








Now ready, price 21s. 


THE DICTIONARY of 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


A Record of the Doings of the Eng'ish Nation at 
Home and Abroad. Edited by SIDNEY J. LOW, 
B.A., Lecturer on Modern History, King’s College, 
London, and F. 8. PULLING, M.A., late Professor 
ot History, Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
“This book will really be a great boon to every one 
who makes a study of English history.” —Athenaeum. 


Ready shortly, price 1s. 


OUR COLONIES 
and INDIA: 


How we got them and why we keep them. Four 
Lectures delivered before the Leeds Industrial Co- 
operative Society. By CYRIL KANSOM, M.A. 
Oxon., Professor of Modern Literature and History 
in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 


NOTICE. 


THE OFFICIAL 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


TO THE 


LONDON and NORTH- 
WESTERN RAILWAY, 


With Illustrations. Maps in Colour, and Route 
Maps, will be ready about June 15. Price 1s ; 
or in cloth, 2s. 





Just ready, price 5s. 


THE DUTCH SCHOOL 
of PAINTING. 


By HENRY HAVARD. Translated by G. 
POWELL. With about 100 Illustrations. 


* * This work forms a New volume of the “ Fine Art 
Library,” Edited by Mr. JOHN SPARKS. 


Ready in a few days, price 3s. 6d.; or cloth gilt, 5s. 
The Midsummer Volume of 


LITTLE FOLKS. 


Forming the most charming Gift-book of the 
Season for Girls and Bovs of allazes. It contains 
a beautitul Coloured Picture »~ a Frontispiece— 
from a Painting by Miss ALICE HAVERS—Five 
Coloured Plates, and Illustratious on nearly 
every page. 


NOTICE.—A CLASSIFIBD CATALOGUE, giving 
particulars of nearly Oxe Tuousand VoLuMEs pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassett & Company, ranging in 
price from Sixpence to Twenty-five Guineas, will be 
sent on request POST-FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 


Lupeate Hitt, Lonpon. 


LimitTeD, 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





“THE BOOK OF THE SEASON.”—Standard. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


MR. H. M. STANLEY’S NEW WORK, 


THE CONGO: 


AND THE FOUNDING OF ITS FREE 
STATE. 


A STORY OF WORK AND EXPLORATION. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with over a Hundred Full- Page 
and smaller Illustrations, Two Large Maps, and 
several smaller ones, cloth extra, price 42s. 


TIMES.—“ The founding of this unique State is the 
one subject which, during the last seven years, has 
never lost its interest.” 

ATHENAEUM.—" My. Stan'ey may fairly boast of 
having given to the world two of the most remarkable 
books of travel......and this second work is in every 
respect by far the more interesting.” 

ST. JAMES'’S GAZETTE. —“ Will prove as succe3s- 
ful as the record of it is entertaining.”’ 

GLOBE.—“ The traveller’s personal adventures will, 
- mong readers, be the most attractive part of the 

ook.’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“The reader, be he 
traveller, sportsman, adventurer, or of Manchester, will 
turn over its pages with delight.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“Sufficient in itself to have founded 
a great reputation.” 

GR APHIC.—* The book, apart from its interest, is 
an important contribution to the world’s history.” 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price Six Shillings. 


THE WORLD of LONDON 
(La Société de Londres). 
By COUNT PAUL VASILI. 


ANATURALIST’S WAN DERINGS 
in the EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO: a Narrative 
of Travel and Exploration. By HENRY 0. 
FORBES, F.R.G.S., &c. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece, numerous Illustrations from _ the Author's 
Sketches and Descriptions, by Mr. John B. Gibbs, 
and several Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

‘‘ Extremely interesting.”’—St. James's Gazette. 

“A most interesting and valuable book....... The 
oddest among all the odd facts here narrated is the 
existence of an outlying red-haired and blue-eyed race, 
islanded, as it were, in a mountain colony in Timor, and 
surrounded on every side by unlike dark Malayo- 
Papuan natives, who have only partially intermarried 
with the lizht-skinned strangers.”—Lall Mall Gazette. 


UNDER the RAYS of the AURORA 
BOREALIS: in the Land of the Lapps and Kveens. 
By Dr. SOPHUS TROMHOLT. Edited by CARL 
SIEWERS. A Narrative of a Year’s Sojourn and 
Travels in Lapland, Finland, and Russia. With a 
popular Scientific Exposition of the Aurora Borealis. 
Illustrated with Two Chromo-Lithographs, 150 
Portraits, Views. Illustrations of the Aurora 
Borealis, Diagrams, and a Map, from the Author’s 
Photographs and Drawiogs. 2 vols., large crown 
8v0, price 30s. 

“The two volumes may be read witb pleasure. Their 
scientific value is considerable, and, seeing that they 
give the most minute account that has yet been pub- 
lished of the home life and habits of one of the few 


remaining sav: ople of Europe, they will be wel- 
comed by the eneeal reader as heartily as by the 
scientist.””—St. James’s Gazette. 


‘It is long since we have read a more lively and 
attractive book of travels than ‘ Under the Rays of the 


Aurora Borealis.”— Mercury. 





London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searue, & RivineTon, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Real Shelley: New Views of the Poet’s 
Life. By John Cordy Jeaffreson.. In 2 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


To be just to Shelley, to feel at once the 
strength and the weakness of his nature, to 
recognise the singular beauty of his character 
and to perceive how this could coexist with 
serious flaws and faults, false opinions, erro- 
neous tendencies in conduct, wrong acts—in a 
word, to understand Shelley is more difficult 
than either to exalt him into the angel or to 
degrade him into the miscreant and caitiff. 
Is Mr. Jeaffreson just to Shelley, has he 
understood Shelley aright? If any reader of 
the Acapemy desire to see The Real Shelley 
at less cost than the expense of purse and time 
which 900 octavo pages involve, I will for a 
moment draw back the curtain and expose to 
view the figure in waxwork. Behold then, 
ladies and gentlemen, the Real Shelley of 
atrocious memory : a bad young man, coming 
of a family of squireens ; a young man much 
given to cursing, lying, drinking laudanum, 
defrauding his creditors, and other evil 
practises; observe the cruelty and deceit in 
the eyes of one who loudly professed virtue 
while regardless of any other person’s feelings 
in comparison with his own; observe the 
peculiar expression of the lips acquired from 
their frequent utterance of falsehoods; and 
notice, I pray you, for it is a matter of 
prime importance, that his features are un- 
symmetrical, and that his nose is cocked in 
air. 

Such is about the nett result of Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s biographical studies. The toil 
by which we gather this fruitage of truth 
is, indeed, considerable, but our toil is 
sweetened by severe yet gracious moralisings 
and delicate felicities of style peculiar to Mr. 
Jeaffreson. ‘‘New Views” he has rightly 
styled his work, for of new documents, new 
biographical maferial, such contribution as he 
makes is of the slenderest kind. In lieu of 
ascertaining the facts of Shelley’s life, Mr. 
Jeaffreson supplements his ignorance with 
conjectures—conjectures which to one who 
knows the facts cannot but appear in many 
instances strangely unfortunate and strangely 
ill-tempered. 

A polemical biography such as this might 
serve a temporary purpose if carefully exe- 
cuted, but could not live as the enduring 
portrait of a man. Mr. Froude, Mr. Kegan 
Paul, Mr. MacCarthy, Lady Shelley, and other 
writers, have made mistakes. It is quite 
right that these mistakes should be corrected ; 
but why brandish them aloft with a truculent 
air of triumph? Every careful worker in 
history or biography is likely to light upon 
errors in the work of his predecessors. If he 
have any feeling for what biography really is, 
he will make quite sure of his own ground, 








he will retain all that is valuable, and he will 
drop all that is worthless in the work which 
has helped him. He will displace error by 
presenting the truth. If discussion be neces- 
sary, it will be kept in the background, and 
as often as possible will be relegated to a note. 
So a biography which shall be a living portrait, 
and as such a true work of art, must be pro- 
duced. It is Mr. Jeaffreson’s joy to wrangle 
endlessly over points. A temporary purpose, 
however, may be served, as has been said, by 
a polemical biography. But the writer who 
charges his predecessors with ignorance must 
himself be well-informed; the writer who 
charges his predecessors with carelessness must 
himself exercise some caution; the writer 
who condemns others for errors which have 
in them something generous must beware 
that he himself does not offend by the baser 
errors of malevolence. I proceed to test Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s work. I shall confine myself 
almost altogether to the earlier part of 
Shelley’s life, because for that period the 
most important materials are not those papers, 
inaccessible to Mr. Jeaffreson, in the posses- 
sion of Sir Percy and Lady Shelley. I must 
pass by numberless statements, ignorant or 
injurious, which I could disprove were ample 
space at my command. I must make a 


‘selection from such errors as can be rapidly 


disposed of. Fortunately, these will suffice 
to show my readers something of the spirit 
and the substance of Mr. Jeaffreson’s work, 
and they will understand into whose hands 
they must trust themselves if they take Mr. 
Jeaffreson for a guide. The task is not an 
agreeable one; but when the Herald in 
‘Faust’? struck Zoilo-Thersites with his 
staff, and brought forth the adder and the 
bat, I suppose that he did not shrink because 
his staff on a different occasion might perform 
a more honourable service. 

1. To understand aright the story of 
Shelley’s childhood, to judge justly of the 
education received and the sufferings endured 
by him as a schoolboy, it is important to 
ascertain the age at which he went to Eton. 
An exact chronology is the skeleton of a true 
biography. The ‘Real Shelley” went to 
Eton in 1806. Mr. Jeaffreson supplements 
his ignorance with a theory: in 1806 old 
Bysshe Shelley became a baronet, and the 
Shelley squireens now thought that young 
Bysshe ought to consort with the sons of 
gentlemen. Mr. Jeaffreson errs by two years. 
Percy Bysshe Shelley inscribed his name in 
the head-master’s book as an Eton schoolboy 
on July 29, 1804. In 1805, as the published 
school lists show, he had already passed out 
of the lower school. 

2. How long did Shelley remain at Eton? 
As a fact, until Midsummer 1810. But Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s ‘‘ Real Shelley ” was “‘ extruded ” 
and ‘‘ eliminated” from Eton in 1809. 

3. And why did Shelley leave Eton? ‘All 
the present writer can say positively on these 
points,” writes Mr. Jeaffreson, “is that 
Shelley left the school in disgrace, which 
there is reason for thinking he richly merited, 
and left it at the time already stated” (7.¢. 
1809). Mr. Jeaffreson supplements his igno- 
rance with a conjecture: ‘‘it is by no means 
improbable that he was sent home on account 
of his amiable habit of cursing his own father.” 
As a fact, Shelley left Eton because he had 
completed his course, and had entered Oxford 





some months previously. He left Eton rather 
with distinction than in.disgrace, having pro- 
nounced a speech of Cicero against Catiline 
before his compeers in oratory on Election 
Monday, just before bidding farewell to 
school. 

4. Who was head-master during Shelley’s 
Eton years? As a fact, the mild and amiable 
Dr. Goodall was head-master from 1802 to 
December 1809. But ‘‘the Real Shelley” 
of 1806-9 had for head-master Dr. Keate, 
the awful wielder of the rod. 

5. Shelley, according to a tradition, organ- 
ised a rebellion at Eton against the fagging 
system. It would be of some interest to 
ascertain his fagger’s name; and luckily it is 
recorded that his fagger was Matthews, after- 
wards well-known as the author of The 
Diary of an Invalid, a boy who had been five 
or six years at Eton before Shelley. Mr. 
Jeaffreson represents Matthews (who is a 
name to him and no more) as a fellow-fag of 
the Real Shelley, residing in Hexter’s house 
with him—a twofold error. 

6. The truth is that Mr. Jeaffreson has not 
examined the obvious sources of information 
about Shelley at Eton. He copies from 
Middleton, the most inaccurate of Shelley’s 
biographers. Middleton copied, and copied 
inaccurately, from letters in the Athenaeum. 
To these published letters Middleton distinctly 
refers in his preface; but Mr. Jeaffreson 
assumes that Middleton in person received 
his information from an eye-witness of 
Shelley’s proceedings at Eton. ‘‘ Mr. Middle- 
ton was assured by an eye-witness of these 
scenes,” &c. (p. 85). 

7. Wholly unacquainted with Eton and its 
chief persons in Shelley’s day, Mr. Jeaffreson 
is ready to charge Lady Shelley with defama- 
tion because she quotes words of a school- 
fellow of Shelley’s describing his tutor Bethell 
as ‘‘one of the dullest men in the establish- 
ment.” Perhaps, after all, Bethell was the 
reverse of dull! An unhappy conjecture, for 
Bethell, an honest and kindly gentleman, was 
famous for his pomposity and dullness. Mr. 
Jeaffreson has evidently never heard of 
Bethell’s celebrated comment on the words 
‘* postes aeratos ” or the lines 
** Didactic, dry, declamatory, dull, 

Big, blustering, Bethell bellows like a bull.’’ 

8. From what has been said, it follows 
that Mr. Jeaffreson must altogether recast his 
chapter ‘‘ Between Eton and Oxford,” which 
gives an account of the events of 1809-10. 
There was, indeed, no ‘ Between,’’ for 
Shelley had matriculated at Oxford (a fact 
well known to myself and some other students 
of Shelley’s life) before he left Eton. 

9. As Mr. Jeaffreson is ignorant of the 
sources of information about Shelley’s life at 
Eton, so he is ignorant of sources of informa- 
tion, other than Hogg’s Life, with respect to 
important incidents of Shelley’s life at Oxford. 
Yet he ought not to have remained un- 
acquainted with these. 

10. As to the cause of Shelley’s expulsion 
from University College he himself wrote to 
Godwin: ‘‘I was informed that in case I 
denied the publication {of Zhe Necessity of 
Atheism] no more would be said. I refused 
and was expelled.” Mr. Jeaffreson says that 
it is scarcely needful for him to remind his 
readers that the college authorities never 
expelled Shelley for refusing to deny the 
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publication. Shelley’s ‘‘ whole statement is 
untrue” (i. 397). Shelley pretended, accord- 
ing to Mr. Jeaffreson, that he was expelled 
for contumacy, whereas he was really expelled 
on the more odious charge of atheism (i. 290). 
Alas for Mr. Jeaffreson’s haste to convict 
Shelley of a two-fold lie! The record stands 
thus in the College Books: 


“* At a meeting of the master and fellows held 
this day it was determined that Thomas Jeffer- 
s6n Hogg and Percy Bysshe Shelley, com- 
moners, be publicly expelled for contumaciously 
refusing to answer questions proposed to them, 
and for also repeatedly declining to disavow a 
publication entitled The Necessity of Atheism.” 


11. An absurd account is given (i. 280) of 
the excitement among the Oxford authorities 
on the announcement of the approaching 
publication of Shelley’s pamphlet : ‘‘ It cannot 
be questioned that Mr. Munday’s shop, the 
office of the Oxford Herald, was watched day 
and night by persons who were instructed to 
take note of all individuals visiting the 
printer’s premises,” &c. Had Mr. Jeaffreson 
known where to look for information, he 
might have given a full and accurate narra- 
tive of what happened in the booksellers’ 
shop, but it is easier to romance than to seek 
for facts. 

12. For the period from June 1811 to 
June 1812 no source of information with 
respect to Shelley’s life and his mental 
development is more important than his 
letters to Miss Hitchener. In these he pours 
out all his thoughts and feelings without 
restraint. The period includes the events 
which led to his elopement, includes his 
marriage and residence in Edinburgh, resi- 
dence in York and breach with Hogg, residence 
in Keswick and acquaintance with Southey, 
visit to Ireland and residence at Nantgwillt. 
Has Mr. Jeaffreson consulted the Hitchener 
letters? His ignorance of their contents 
proves that he has never seen them, except in 
such passages as have been quoted by Mr. 
MacCarthy and other writers. Had he seen 
them, Mr. Jeaffreson might have told his 
readers some important facts, and spared them 
a world of idle conjecture. 

13. What was the date of Shelley’s elope- 
ment with Harriet Westbrook, and of his 
marriage in Edinburgh? ‘It is a question,” 
Mr. Jeaffreson writes, 

‘* whether the elopement was made at the end 
of August or in the beginning of September. I 
have little hesitation in saying Harriet left her 
father’s house in September ; none in saying she 
was married to Shelley in Edinburgh in the 
first week of that month.” 

Mr. Jeaffreson seldom has any hesitation in 
making a positive statement with which the 
facts do not agree. In the books of the 
Register House, Edinburgh, the entry of 
Shelley’s marriage may be seen: “ August 
28th, 1811, Percy Bysshe Shelley, Farmer, 
Sussex, and Miss Harriet Westbrook, St. 
Andrew’s Church Parish, Daughter of Mr. 
John Westbrook, London.” : 

14. The “ Real Shelley” having remained 
a week or ten days longer in Edinburgh than 
did the Shelley who wrote to Miss Hitchener, 
comes to York one evening and is eager to 
obtain lodgings, for he intends to set out 
next day for Sussex, and desires to place his 
young bride in suitable quarters. ‘Twenty- 
four hours later the young gentleman . 





goes off by the London mail.” As a fact 
(proved by the dates of letters written from 
York) Shelley remained ten days or more in 
York before starting for the South. 

15. Arrived at his Uncle Pilfold’s, Shelley 
wrote a letter to Mr. T. C. Medwin, in which 
the words occur, ‘‘ We most probably go to 
London to-morrow,” we meaning his uncle 
and himself. Mr. Jeaffreson charitably 
assumes that Shelley desired to mislead Mr. 
Medwin into supposing that Harriet, who 
ought not to have been left behind, had 
accompanied him from York. But to Miss 
Hitchener, who was aware that Harriet had 
remained at York, Shelley writes as he wrote 
to Mr. Medwin, “We did not call on 
Whitton.” There is not a shadow of evidence 
to prove that Mr. Medwin misunderstood 
Shelley’s words. 

16. As to the breach with Hogg, Mr. 
Jeaffreson creates the whole story out of his 
own inner consciousness, and it is throughout 
erroneous. Failing to understand Shelley, 
Mr. Jeaffreson cannot conceive that Shelley 
may have forgiven one who confessed a fault 
and declared that he was penitent ; and that 
an estrangement may have taken place after 
a reconciliation. It is idle to conjecture and 
to argue as Mr. Jeaffreson does, when docu- 
ments exist which make the matter clear and 
intelligible, and disprove the conclusions at 
which he laboriously arrives. 

17. From York the Shelley party went to 
Keswick. Mr. Jeaffreson has an odd notion 
that they resided with Mr. Calvert at Greta 
Bank “in the twofold character of guests and 
lodgers.”” The Keswick chapter is accordingly 
entitled ‘‘ Greta Bank.” Asa fact, on leaving 
lodgings, Shelley, with his wife and sister-in- 
law, resided in ‘* Chesnut Cottage,” a small 
house which they rented from Mr. Dare. 
When about to leave Keswick for Ireland, 
they were received for a few days as guests 
by Mr. and Mrs. Calvert. The error, with 
many others, betrays Mr. Jeaffreson’s ignorance 
of the Hitchener letters, but information was 
obtainable from another quarter. 

18. ‘‘ Whilst writing the Address to the 
Irish People at Greta Bank,” writes Mr. 
Jeaffreson, ‘‘ Shelley found other employment 
for his pen in producing verses to Robert 
Emmett’s glorification.” Mr. MacCarthy, 
whom the author of Zhe Real Shelley cour- 
teously styles a ‘“‘superlatively inaccurate 
and stupefying writer,” might have kept the 
superlatively accurate Mr. Jeaffreson right on 
this point. The verses to Robert Emmett 
(which are still in existence) were written, 
not at Keswick before Shelley visited Ireland, 
but either at the close of his residence in 
Dublin, or in Wales after he had left Ireland. 

19. On January 16, 1812 (misdated January 
14 by Mr. Jeaffreson), Shelley writes from 
Keswick to his judicious adviser, William 
Godwin: ‘‘You mistake me if you think 
that I am angry with my father. I have 
ever been desirous of a reconciliation with 
him.” Mr. Jeaffreson comments on this: 


‘* Neither misconception nor semi-delusion can 
be pleaded for Shelley’s statement that he was 
not angry with his father. It is not true that 
he had ‘ ever been desirous of a reconciliation 
with his father.’ The two statements were 
untruths told by Shelley in order set himself 
right with his correspondent.” 


I make no comment, but simply quote the 





following words from an unpublished letter of 
Shelley to his father, dated December 13, 1811: 


‘* And now let me say that a reconciliation with 
you is a thing which I very much desire. 
Accept my apologies for the uneasiness which 
I have occasioned; believe that my wish to 
repair any uneasiness is firm and sincere. I 
regard these family differences as a very great 
evil, and I much lament that I should in any 
wise have been instrumental in exciting them.” 


20. Miss Hitchener is described by Mr. 
Jeaffreson as a ‘“‘ young woman who seized 
every occasion for sowing the seeds of Deism 
and Republicanism in the minds of her 
infantile pupils.” As a fact, Miss Hitchener 
(whose age was thirty), in response to 
Shelley’s pleadings, refused to admit that she 
was not a Christian; she found the Christian 
religion, she says, dictating humility and 
meekness; and she would “ tread lightly and 
cautiously on what others consider sacred.” 

21. Shelley, on February 28, 1812, made 
a speech at the Aggregate Meeting of the 
Catholics of Ireland, held in Fishamble 
Street, Dublin. Mr. Jeaffreson desires to 
show that his speech was an insignificant 
incident of the meeting. He spoke, says 
Mr. Jeaffreson, ‘‘as seconder of the sixth 
resolution,” and ‘‘to second the sixth resolu- 
tion at a public meeting is not to take an 
important part in its proceedings.” As a 
fact, Shelley neither proposed nor seconded 
any resolution. He spoke in response to a 
resolution offering the thanks of the meeting 
to distinguished Protestants who were present, 
and the presence of distinguished Protestants 
at these Catholic Emancipation meetings was 
regarded as a matter of high importance. 

22. Mr. Jeaffreson dates Shelley’s depar- 
ture from Ireland incorrectly and conse- 
quently makes a wrong reckoning of the 
number of weeks and days spent by Shelley 
in Ireland. He left Dublin for Holyhead on 
April 4, not April 7, as is shown by an un- 
published letter. He arrived at Nantgwillt, 
not about April 21, but on April 14. 

23. An amusing instance of Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
method of writing biography is the following : 
‘‘ Your new suggestion of our joining you at 
Hurst,” Shelley wrote on March 10 to Miss 
Hitchener, ‘‘is divine. It shall be so.” But, 
says Mr. Jeaffreson, Shelley’s wife and sister- 
in-law declared that it should not be so, that 
if they must needs meet Miss Hitchener, at 
least it should be in Wales, not in Sussex. 
In fact, Miss Hitchener’s proposal was that 
they should proceed to Hurst and reside there, 
after her visit to Wales. The next letter of the 
correspondence is one from Harriet to Miss 
Hitchener in which she urges the Sussex 
schoolmistress, in words of unrestrained 
ardour, to abandon school and come and live 
with her husband and herself. 

25. Shelley’s letter to Lord Ellenborough, 
says Mr. Jeaffreson, ‘“‘seems to have been 
corrected for press to the last point as early 
as 16th August [1812].” Asa fact, twenty- 
five printed copies of the letter were 
despatched to Hookham on July 29. 

26. When Shelley’s servant, Dan Healey, 
was imprisoned at Barnstaple, Shelley, says 
Mr. Jeaffreson, may be assumed to have 
suffered ‘from mental and bodily distress, 
which had an effect on the petty cash receipts 
of the nearest dealer in laudanum.” In fact, 
Shelley came forward and arranged to pay 
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fifteen shillings a week during Dan’s period 
of imprisonment, in order that his servant 
might be well treated. The accounts of the 
dealer in laudanum still wait to be discovered 
by Mr. Jeaffreson’s happy research. 

27. In opposition to Mr. Kegan Paul it is 
argued by Mr. Jeaffreson that Shelley may 
have met Mary Godwin in the spring or 
summer of 1813; indeed, Mr. Paul’s mis- 
representations ‘‘are calculated to make 
readers suspect that the poet’s intercourse 
with Mary in the spring and summer of 1813 
was attended with incidents creditable to 
neither of them.” It is quite true that Mr. 
Paul has not accurately stated the facts, but 
on the central point at issue he is right. 
Mary and Shelley did not meet in the spring 
or summer of 1813. The date of Mary’s 
departure for Scotland and of Shelley’s several 
visits at Godwin’s house are on record in 
Godwin’s diary. Mary’s residence in Scotland 
was much longer than Mr. Paul or Mr. 
Jeaffreson suppose it to have been. 

28. As I am able to confirm this statement 
of Mr. Paul’s, so I am able to confirm Mr. 
Froude’s statement (challenged by Mr. Jeaffre- 
son in the plenitude of his ignorance) that 
a letter exists proving beyond question that 
Shelley and Mary travelled to Geneva with 
Claire in 1816 in complete ignorance of Claire’s 
relations with Lord Byron. 

29. The children of Shelley and Harriet 
were formally placed by the Court of Chancery, 
says Mr. Jeaffreson, under the joint guardian- 
ship of Mr. Westbrook and Miss Westbrook, 
and ‘‘eventually under the personal care and 
tuition of Dr. Hume, a clergyman of the 
Church of England.” Mr. Jeaffreson is un- 
aware that Dr. Hume was the tutor proposed 
by Shelley in opposition to a clergyman— 
Jacob Cheesborough—proposed by the West- 
brooks; that Shelley’s proposal was approved, 
and that of the Westbrooks rejected. Dr. 
Hume, physician to His Majesty’s forces, was 
not a clergyman. 

30. Mr. Jeaffreson dwells much on what he 
regards as Shelley’s Platonic passion in 1813- 
14 for Mrs. Boinville. He tells us that Mrs. 
Boinville was the mother-in-law of Mr. 
Newton, the vegetarian, and through her 
daughter, Cornelia Newton, was ‘‘ the grand- 
mother of a brood of handsome children.” 
In fact, there was no such person as this 
Cornelia Newton (born Boinville); and Mr. 
Jeaffreson makes Mrs. Boinville mother of her 
_own sister, and grandmother of her own 
nephews and nieces. 

Enough: I have given a small specimen of 
what Mr. Jeaffreson would himself style the 
superlative inaccuracy of this writer. I have 
had to avoid discussion on important matters, 
but these comparatively minor errors show the 
quality of the work. And now, having been 
subjected to a brief cross-examination, Mr. 
Jeaffreson may go down. 

Epwarp Downen. 
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A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Eastern 
Archipelago. By Henry O. Forbes. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Tue graceful tribute to the labours of Mr. 
A- R. Wallace, with which Mr. Forbes’s 
work opens, must come almost spontaneously 
from any naturalist who essays to write on 
the ‘Malay Archipelago”; and even those 











who have most felt the singular charm of 
*‘that model book of travel,’ as Mr. Forbes 
calls it, may admit that the work before us, 
whether as regards the interest of the narra- 
tion or the value of the researches described, 
is not unworthy to stand beside it. Nor need 
the writer, we think, so emphatically disclaim 
for his work ‘‘all literary elegance and 
finish.” An occasional ruggedness in the style, 
or in the choice of an epithet, may possibly 
indicate that he was happier while doing his 
work than when writing about it; but he 
certainly shows no lack of vigorous graphic 
or descriptive power. His accounts of the 
savage or semi-civilised peoples of the different 
islands, their home-life, habits, customs, and 
amusements, are full of interest. He is 
equally happy in picturing the various con- 
ditions which give a charm to travelling in 
those regions; while his scientific acquain- 
tance with the flora and other component 
elements of the landscape imparts additional 
value to his descriptions. Not the naturalist 
only, but every intelligent reader will appre- 
ciate the sense of delight with which the 
author commenced his labours at Java: 
‘‘Here I built a bamboo-hut in an open spot 
with an exhilarating look-out on the high 
mountains, and alone with my Malay boys 
began my initiation into the language of the 
country, and into the nomadic joyous life of 
a field naturalist. It is a life full of tiresome 
shifts, discomforts, and short commons; but 
these are completely forgotten, and the days 
seem never long enough amid that constant 
flash of delighted surprise that accompanies 
the beholding for the first time of beast or bird 
or thing unknown before, and the throb of 
pleasure experienced, as each new morsel of 
knowledge amalgamates with oneself.” 

We do not think—though opinions will differ 
on the subject—that, even for the most 
‘“‘ generai”’? reader, the pleasure of perusal 
will be much interfered with by the presence 
in the text of unfamiliar names of plant or 
animal. The bulk of such information is 
confined to the appendices, and the moderate 
amount which is scattered throughout the 
text of course gives it additional meaning 
for many readers. 

The book is divided into several headings 
according to the scenes of the author’s labours. 
The more important journeys were those 
through the southern parts of Sumatra, the 
Portuguese territory in Timor, Timor-Laut (a 
group hitherto practically unknown), and 
last, though not least in interest, the Cocos, 
or Keeling Atoll. The interest here is two- 
fold. The islands are still under the wise 
and patriarchal rule of the Ross family, the 
descendants of a worthy Highland gentleman 
who first took possession of them in 1825. 
The wars and disputes between Ross and 
Hare, and the history generally of various 
similar potentates, mostly English, who estab- 
lished themselves in the neighbouring archi- 
pelago within the last century form very 
curious episodes in the history of the region. 
Mr. Forbes’s account of the settlement and its 
rulers will command the sympathy of every 
one. This atoll is, besides, classic ground 
to the physical geographer, for it was mainly 
as the result of his studies here that Darwin, 
nearly half a century ago, elaborated his 
theory of coral reefs. The credit of that 
famous generalisation is not dimmed even by 
the considerable modifications grafted on it 





by later and fuller researches. Mr. Forbes’s 
observations go to prove that the Keeling 
islands show many signs of steady upheaval ; 
and he consequently adopts the view which 
was urged even during Darwin’s lifetime 
by Dr. Semper, according to which—shortly 
—the formation of an atoll by no means 
necessarily implies subsidence, but may take 
place either on land gradually upheaved ; 
and worn down by the action of the sea, or 
on surfaces raised by marine deposits to the 
coral builders’ level. To this view Dr. A. 
Geikie has now given the sanction of his 
authority in a very clear and able statement 
of the case read last year before the Physical 
Society of Edinburgh. 

Mr. Forbes’s account of the way in which, 
after living for some weeks among the people 
and communicating only by signs, the lan- 
guage flashed upon himis curious. This lan- 
guage was the Sundanese, which he says 
differs entirely from both Malay and Javanese, 
being as superior to either as broad Scotch is 
to English ; and its speakers show accordingly 
a vast amount of intelligence, especially in 
matters connected with natural history. 
““They have unconscicusly classified the 
various groups into large comprehensive 
genera, in a way that shows an accuracy of 
observation that is astonishing from this dull- 
looking race’’; while not only the plants, 
but “‘every animal had a designation, not a 
mere meaningless designation, but a truly 
binomial appellation as fixed and distinctive 
as in our own system,” but apparently much 
more rational—and perhaps more resembling 
the names given by Adam in Paradise. 

As might be expected, Mr. Forbes records 
many curious natural phenomena. Among 
these are some wonderful instances of mimicry, 
the deceivers being sometimes themselves 
deceived ; some Pieridae, for instance, 
‘exactly match in colour the fallen leaves, 
which it was amusing to observe how often 
they mistook for one of their own fellows at 
rest, and to watch the futile attention of an 
amorous male towards such a leaf moving 
slightly in the wind.” 

As an illustration of the wonderful adaptive 
power of nature, the author mentions that in a 
certain abnormal season there were no bees 
to fertilise the coffee blossoms; accordingly, 
in autumn there was a second bloom, but the 
flowers did not open, and were fertilised and 
fruited cleistogamically. He also records a 
polyandrous, or rather diandrous, species 
among the birds, and a winged hemipteron 
voluntarily allowing itself to be milked by 
the ants. He makes, too, the curious ob- 
servation that the Portuguese language im- 
presses itself in these regions, and leaves its 
traces to an exceptional extent in places 
whence Portuguese rule has long passed away. 
The amenities of head hunting in Timor, and 
the formalities requisite on selling your 
father’s skull, are also curious. 

As bearing on the origin and migrations of 
these islanders, it is interesting to note Mr. 
Forbes’s account of two varieties of public 
edifices—the Balai of the Sumatran Lampongs 
(Baluai in Amboyna), and the Uma-luli of 
Timor. Of the first, Mr. Forbes says these 
two words ‘‘ have both probably a Polynesian 
origin.” We may assume that the name is 
the Polynesian ‘‘ Marai,’”’ and the building is 
used here, like the Marai, as a council-house 
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and place of entertainment for strangers; but 
as a place of general rendezvous its use seems 
much more unrestrictedthan in Polynesia. In 
Timor, however, the Uma-luli (lit. ‘ tabu 
house”) appears to partake of a religious 
character, a spiritual presence is believed to 
dwell in it, and sacrifices and prayers are 
offered. But it is also used, though with 
certain definite restrictions, for secular and 
hospitable purposes, thus exactly resembling 
in both characters the Papuan ‘ temples” 
recently described by Mr. Chalmers in New 
Guinea. The titles of its officials, however, 
Datu and Rai, are Malay. 

Mr. Forbes will be the first to admit that 
the personal interest of his narrative is 
much enhanced in its latter half by the 
appearance of the lady who was henceforth 
to be his companion, and by her subsequent 
adventures. Her wedding-tour was certainly 
of no commonplace order; but we will not 
gratify the reader’s curiosity by more than an 
allusion to her gallant and unselfish con- 
duct in some terrible emergencies, described in 
her own simple language. 

The gains to science from the observations 
of so competent a traveller as Mr. Forbes are 
very great. In the forests, for instance, not 
only does the burning of the trees often pro- 
duce a special reedy grass which excludes all 
other vegetation, but many of the older trees, 
he tells us, become extinct, and their species 
will soon be sought for in vain. Again, the 
special arts and manufactures of primitive 
people are dying out. Lucifer matches have 
penetrated everywhere; and the traveller who 
visits some remote tribe, expecting to find 
the primeval friction block in use, only sees 
the savage 


‘‘strike his match on the box and light his 
cigarette at the flame, guarding it from the 
wind between his half-closed hands, as if he 
were a native of the Isles of the Blest.” 


Not the least curious of his discoveries was 
a tribe of Agnostics -among the Sumatra 
mountains. These people, after detailing to 
him the belief of the coast tribes as to what 
happens to them after death, added : 


‘* We Ulu men do not know if this is so or not, 
and we wonder how they know, for we have 
never heard of anyone who has come back to 
tell them. We Ulu men do not know whither 
we go, but the breath that goes out of the 
mouth is lost two arms’ length away, and we 
believe that we mix with the wind and follow 
it wherever it goes; and our bodies certainly 
rot away.” 


The numerous appendices to the work con- 
tain the more technical results of the author’s 
labours, and embrace, besides vocabularies and 
other valuable matter, lists of the plants, 
birds, insects, &c., brought home by him, 
with comments by eminent specialists. Into 
the various questions relating to distribution 
of species, however, the author does not 
enter at any length. His Timor-Laut her- 
barium was, unfortunately, almost entirely 
destroyed by fire, as is duly recorded by Mrs. 
Forbes. 

We have given, probably, a very inadequate 
idea of the valuable information, as well as the 
attractive matter, contained in this volume. 
The former’ can only be fully appreciated by 
experts ; while the many descriptive passages 
in which the writer successfully conveys the 








sense of his own keen enjoyment tothe reader 
are mostly too long for quotation. But as a 
book of travel it deserves exceptional com- 
mendation. Courrs Trorrer. 








Poems. By Jean Ingelow. Third Series. 


(Longmans. ) 


Twenty-two years have passed since Miss 
Ingelow gave to the world her first volume 
of poems ; and those of us who are crossing or 
have crossed the nearer frontier of middle age 
are old enough to remember the vivid interest 
it excited, and the warm welcome it received. 
The new singer caught at once the ear not 
only of the critical, but of the general non- 
critical public—the very public which is 
generally the last to come under the spell of 
a new poetic magician; and in a month Miss 
Ingelow took rank as a popular poet. The 
time was certainly favourable to such a 
success. The laureate was really the only 
singer who had a public audience, for Mr. 
Browning and Mr. Matthew Arnold were then 
the poets of a coterie, Mr. Swinburne’s 
day of fame had not dawned, and the younger 
men who have since made their voices heard 
in the land were in the nursery or the school- 
room. It happened, too, that Miss Ingelow’s 
Poems, published in 1863, came just in the 
quiet of one of Mr. Tennyson’s longest 
silences—the silence, unbroken save by a few 
single utterances, between the first series of 
the [dylls of the King (1859) and Enoch Arden 
(1864)—so that the new poet had a fair field, 
which in the book-world counts for much. 
But it does not count for everything, because 
no literary success can be altogether explained 
by the theory of lucky accident. Even now, 
when we have become familiar with Miss 
Ingelow’s ‘‘ peculiar quality,”’ and it has no 
longer the charm of novelty, we can still 
recognise its other charms, and can understand 
how it was that the work of a new poet 
unhelped by puffery, preliminary or other, 
won such an immediate welcome. In the 
first place, it was clear that the new poet 
possessed the true lyrical gift, and there is no 
maxim of the critics which finds more favour 
with the general public than this—that the 
poet must be, before all other things, a 
singer. Then, too, Miss Ingelow’s singing 
had a recognisable spontaneity which could 
hardly fail to be attractive to those who, 
in reading Mr. Tennyson’s lyrical work, 
instinctively perceived in it a certain self- 
consciousness, a premeditated adaptation of 
means to ends which prevented it from taking 
entire possession of them. His art might be 
only the ars celare artem; but it was art of 
some kind, and Miss Ingelow’s verse seemed 
a return to nature, which to many readers 
was preferable to art of any kind. In the 
very first stanza in the new volume— 
‘* An empty sky, a world of heather, 
Purple of foxglove, yellow of broom, 


We two among them wading together, 
Shaking out honey, treading perfume ’’— 


there was a certain note of lyrical abandon- 
ment which had hardly been heard in English 
verse since Shelley, a feeling of possessing 
and being possessed by Nature, and by Nature 
not in her exceptional revelations of might, 
or terror, or mystery, but in her simpler and 
homelier moods—moods which might be 





studied any fine summer day on Wimbledon 
Common or Hampstead Heath. OF course, 
no reader will suppose that I mean to be 
guilty of such a jugement saugrenu as that of 
placing Miss Ingelow by the side of Shelley ; 
but I do certainly mean to say that in the 
poem called “ Divided,” from which I have 
just quoted, and in some of the other pieces 
in her first volume, there was the same find 
of lyrical utterance that we have in “The 
Skylark,” which is not only one of the most 
popular, but also one of the most charac- 
teristic, of Shelley’s poems. In addition to 
this buoyant lyricism (to use an awkward 
but convenient word) Miss Ingelow showed 
herself happy in what may be called musical 
meditations, which, if of no great value, are 
pleasantly attractive; and the ‘‘ High Tide 
on the Coast of Lincolnshire” proved that 
she possessed something which is always of 
value—the power to write a genuine ballad 
as distinguished from an ordinary narrative 
poem artificially cast in ballad form. It need 
hardly be said in the columns of the Acapeuy 
that the archaisms of ‘‘ The High Tide” are 
artificial enough; but, leaving them out of 
the question, the poem is still one of the 
best of modern ballads, and the volume in 
which it appeared was not a mere succes 
@estime, but a collection of really noteworthy 
work. 

A second volume following a successful first 
seems destined to disappoint the majority of 
readers who expect very unreasonably a 
repetition of the pleasure in which a sense of 
newness is a large constituent; and accord- 
ingly A Story of Doom, and other Poems, fell 
somewhat flat. Perhaps it did not contain 
any single poem so striking as one or two of 
the old ones, but the average of conception 
and workmanship was as high as before; 
though neither the critics nor the public could 
see it, because they were all alike in 
an essentially uncritical mood. Now, after 
ceasing from verse and addicting herself to 
prose fiction for some eighteen years, Miss 
Ingelow presents us with a third series of 
Poems ; and by this time it ought to be, and 
surely is, possible to appraise the absolute 
and comparative value of her work with some 
approach to final justice. It is with a view 
to such appraisement that I have dwelt at 
what may seem disproportionate length on 
some of the most obvious characteristics of 
the author’s previous performances. 

This plan of procedure is all the more 
justifiable because there are in this volume no 
surprises—hardly even any enlargements of 
our view. The critic, anxious to make 4 
study of Miss Ingelow’s work, which should 
be done quickly, and yet not be glaringly in- 
adequate, might safely confine his studies to 
such early poems as ‘“‘ Divided,” ‘‘ Honours,” 
‘“‘The High Tide,” ‘‘ Brothers, and a Ser- 
mon,” and ‘Songs of Seven,” for these, 
and these alone, would suffice to make him 
acquainted with the writer’s cachet—with her 
possibilities and limitations. Still, though 
these new poems do not render necessary any 
structural revision of the old verdict, they do 
help us to render it more accurately discrimi- 
nating by nice adjustment of emphasis. We 
could say before that the poet was strong 
here, weak there ; we can now differentiate a 
little more finely between varying degrees of 
strength and weakness. 
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And first of the weakness. In poems of 
direct narrative or of simple reflection or 
description, Miss Ingelow has always had 
her pen well in hand; and all her best work 
belongs to one of these classes. From the 
first, however, she has displayed an un- 
fortunate taste for a kind of poem made 
up of a skeleton of narrative, the structure 
of which is all but concealed by a body 
of description of reflection. When I say 
unfortunate, I use the word with a distinct 

rsonal reference, for as we all know some 
of the finest poems in the English language 
may be thus described; but the form does 
not suit Miss Ingelow, because in leaving 
the narrative, and then working back to it, 
she is tempted to the besetting sin of all 
“natural” poets—the sin of diffuse and 
formless expatiation. There isin this volume 
an Australian poem, called ‘‘The Bell Bird,” 
which is full of beautiful lines and stanzas, 
and yet is, as a whole, almost irritating by 
reason of its deficiency in organisation, and, 
therefore, in apprehensible outline. Such a 
work resembles an ill-composed picture, which 
has no concentration of pictorial interest, but 
leaves the eye to wander restlessly here and 
there ; and, while these poems are probably 
written with a fatal facility, they only pro- 
vide another illustration of the saying that 
easy writing is hard reading. 

Something might be said of Miss Ingelow’s 
infatuation for a certain forced and artificial 
simplicity, represented in this volume by 
“Preludes to a Penny Reading,” which is 
not only childish, but affectedly childish, 
which is still worse; but Miss Ingelow’s 
strong points are so much more numerous 
and also more characteristic than her weak 
ones, that desultory fault-finding is rather 
a waste of time. In one respect the poet in 
this new volume has made a decided advance. 
She has worked through the Tennysonian 
imitativeness of her earlier blank verse into 
a really strong individuality of metrical hand- 
ling. This can be best seen in ‘‘ Rosamund,” 
the first poem in the book, which, though 
less ambitious than some of its companions, 
is more satisfying, because freer from dis- 
appointing lapses. The story is told by 
Rosamund’s father, a farmer dwelling ‘‘ where 
England narrows running north,” to whom, 
as to his neighbours, 


** Came rumours up 
a and swarming round our heads like 


‘Drake from the bay of Cadiz hath come home 


And they are forth, the Spaniards, with a force 
Invincible.’ ”’ 


The story is a very simple one of the love of 
Rosamund for a Spanish captain who has been 
cast ashore half dead near her father’s farm; but 
the centre of gravity is in the earlier portion 
of the poem, which is devoted to a description 
—full of life and stir and colour—of the state 
of England during these days of alarm, 
when the long line of the great Armada filled 
with fear, but steeled with courage, the 
hearts of the watchers on the coast. Rosa- 
mund’s father joins the ranks of the hastily 
summoned army of defence, and watches the 
ships of Howard and Drake and Raleigh as 
they sail into the sunset and at last sink 
“hull down, e’en with the sun.” When he 
sees the ships again they are engaged in a 
harassing chase of the mighty armament. 





** And while I spoke, their topsails, friend and foe, 

Glittered—and there was noise of guns; pale 
smoke 

Lagged after, curdling on the sun-fleck’d main. 

And after that? What after that, my soul ? 

Who ever saw weakling white butterflies 

Chasing of gallant swans and charging them, 

And spitting at them long red streaks of flame? 

We saw the ships of England even so 

As in my vaunting wish that mocked itself 

be = . Fool, O fool, to brag at the edge of 
Oss. 


We saw the ships of England even so 

Run at the Spaniards on a wind, lay to, 

Bespatter them with hail of battle, then 

Take their prerogative of nimble steerage, 

Fly off, and ere the enemy, heavy in hand, 

Delivered his reply to the wasteful wave 

That made its grave of foam, race out of range, 

Then tack and crowd all sail, and after then 

Again. 

So harass’d they that mighty foe, 

Moving in all its bravery to the east. 

And some were fine with pictures of the saints, 

Angels with flying hair and peakéd wings, 

And high red crosses wrought upon their sails ; 

From every mast brave flag or ensign flew, 

And their long silken pennons serpented 

Loose to the morning. And the galley-slaves, 

Albeit their chains did clink, sang at the oar.” 
There is a cumulative momentum in the first 
part of this passage, and a certain dignified 
sumptuousness in the later lines which are 
new to Miss Ingelow’s blank verse; and the 
whole poem shows a freedom and flexibility 
of handling which means mastery. Of its 
vigour and picturesqueness nothing need be 
said. 
‘The Sleep of Sigismund”’ is the story of 
a king who sold his nights to a witch in 
return for unbroken triumph and happiness 
during the hours of day, and who at last 
repudiating his unhallowed compact is driven 
from his throne into obscurity and poverty. 
In both subject and treatment it recalls Miss 
Rossetti’s Goblin Market, but it is not, I 
think, equal to it either in simplicity or 
imaginative realisation. ‘‘ The Maid Martyr,” 
the tale of a girl burnt to death for heresy, 
told by her lover, who is awaiting his own 
doom, is more powerful in passages than as a 
whole; and, with the exception of ‘‘ Rosa- 
mund,” the best things in the volume are not 
the longer narrative poems, but are to be 
found among the slighter sketches and simple 
lyrics. ‘ Dora” is a daintily pathetic 


—the inborn instinct of wandering in the 
children of those whom the sea has taken—is 
very skilfully and winningly treated ; and the 
three stanzas which we quote by way of 
conclusion from ‘‘ Speranza,’’ show that Miss 
Ingelow’s treatment of nature has the old 
charm, the old spontaneity and inspiration : 
** The world is stirring, many voices blend, 
The English are at work in field and way ; 
All the good finches on their wives attend, 
And linnets their new towns lay out in clay ; 
Only the cuckoo-bird only doth say 
Her beautiful name, and float at large all day. 
‘¢ Everywhere ring sweet clamours, chirruping, 


Chirping, that comes before the grasshopper ; 
The wide woods, flurried with the pulse of 


spring, 
Shake out their wrinkled buds with tremor 
and stir ; 
Small noises, little cries, the ear receives 
Light as a rustling foot on last year’s leaves. 
** All in deep dew the satisfied deep grass 
Looking straight upward stars itself with white, 
Like ships in heaven full-sailed do long clouds 


pass 
Slowly o’er this great peace, and wide sweet 
ight, 





portrait ; in ‘‘ Kismet ” an unhackneyed motif 


While through moist meads draws down yon 

rushy mere 

Influent waters, sobbing, shining, clear.’’ 

I will only make the remark that the 
habit of repeating words—see “‘ only’”’ in the 
first of these stanzas, and “deep” in the 
third—is growing upon Miss Ingelow, and 
threatens to become an irritating trick. 

James Asucrorrt Nose. 








A Sketch of the History of Hindustan from the 
First Muslim Conquest to the Fall of the 


Mughol Empire. By H.G. Keene. (W. 
H. Allen.) 


Looseness of expression is not confined to one 
country or a single subject; but it may be 
questioned whether the failing is ever ex- 
hibited in a wider area or with more mis- 
leading results than as regards the mighty 
dominions which flourish beneath the sway of 
the Empress of India. To this circumstance 
it is, perhaps, due that an uninitiated reader 
generally attaches to the term ‘ Hindiistin”’ 
a wide and extensive meaning quite alien to 
its true purport. The word, it is almost 
needless to state, signifies ‘“‘the land of the 
Hindus,” and is properly limited to the cen- 
tral plain of Northern India, comprising 
the upper course of the Ganges and the 
Jumna. It is in this narrowed, though 
strictly accurate, sense that the term is used 
by Mr. Keene, the object of whose studies 
is to throw light rather upon the peoples 
than upon their rulers, so as to afford an 
insight into the nature of the problem pre- 
sented in the administration by the British 
Government of races united yet diverse, dis- 
sociated by descent, yet commingled by con- 
quest, worshippers in some cases of Brahma 
and Vishnu, in others votaries of the Prophet 
of Arabia and the one god whom he pro- 
claimed—a motley, seething multitude with 
different aspirations and dissimilar habits of 
thought, yet one and all now subjects of the 
same sovereign. 

Passing over the prehistoric period during 
which the Indo-Aryans established themselves 
on the Indus, and gradually spread towards 
the East, a Buddhist empire appears to have 
been formed somewhere about the third cen- 
tury before the Christian era, after the retire- 
ment of the Macedonians from the Punjab. 
To quote the language of Mr. Keene, 


“though India had not emerged from a poli- 
tical state of ‘indefinite, incoherent homo- 
geneousness,’ nevertheless, some of the arts 
flourished, law (of a theocratic kind) became 
codified, a system of popular mythology was 
formed, metaphysics were cultivated by the 
learned, and general literature, embodied in the 
beautiful and highly-organised Sanscrit lan- 
guage, gave birth to fine productions.” 

How long the land escaped from the irrup- 
tions of the relentless barbarians who, pour- 
ing in from the north-west, laid waste the 
fair land of sunny Ind, cannot be determined 
with certainty. Mr. Keene, indeed, passes 
over with a bare allusion the earlier invasions 
of Hindustan, including the ravages which on 
twelve separate occasions Sultan Mahmid 
inflicted on that suffering land at the com- 
mencement of the eleventh century, and com- 
mences his sketches with the ‘‘ Slave Dynasty” 
founded in a.p. 1206 by Kutb-ud din Aibak, 
| of whom it is recorded that, during his reign, 
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“the realm was filled with friends and 


‘cleared of foes; his bounty was continuous, 


and so was his slaughter.’”” Then followed 
the House of Khilji (a.p. 1288 to 1321), 
named after a Pathan of that tribe known as 
Jalil ud din Firoz; this in turn was sup- 
planted by the Tughlak dynasty (4.p. 1321- 
1412), of which the first representative was 
Ghizi Malik Tughlak. But the capture of 
their capital, Delhi, by Tamerlane (4.p. 1398) 
left to this house the mere semblance of 
sovereign authority ; indeed, even this shred 
of power was shortly to be snatched from 
their hands, and from a.p. 1414 to 1450 
the throne was occupied by the ‘‘ Sayyids.” 
These were succeeded by the Afghan House 
of Lodi, till the battle of Panipat (April 20, 
a.p. 1526) laid the capital of Hindustan at 
the feet of the conquering Baber, the founder 
of the Mughol empire. The population at 
this time is computed by Mr. Keene at about 
5,000,000 Muslims and 25,000,000 Hindus, 
the sources of revenue being (1) the Khirdj, 
a tithe on agricultural produce; (2) the 
Jizia, or capitation tax on infidels; and (3) 
the fifth of the prize taken in war and of 
the yield of mines. The powerful Mughol at 
the time of his death had extended the limits 
of the empire till it reached from Badakhshan 
and Kundiiz beyond the Hindi Kish, in- 
cluding all Afghanistan, the Punjab, Hin- 
distin, Rajputana, and Bahar. 

The successar to the throne of this mighty 

monarchy was Humiiytin, better known for 
his tragic death than his careless life. His 
staff slipping on the polished floor as he was 
about to perform his evening devotions, the 
fated sovereign fell down a flight of stairs, 
injured even unto death. Amid the constant 
wars and intrigues in which this period 
‘‘ abounds,” says Mr. Keene, 
‘*-we see less of the people even than is usual in 
mediaeval annals. We can only conjecture a 
continual scene of discomfort and demoralisa- 
tion as they lay year after year in their squalid 
villages, exposed to the ‘drums and tramp- 
lings’ of needy hosts of armed men, having 
no feeling in common but contempt and hatred 
for their blood and creed, and lust for their 
women and their goods.” 

But a new era was about to dawn upon 
this down-trodden land and people. In 
A.D. 1556 the greatest potentate which India 
has ever seen ascended the throne ; and history 
points with the tinger of pride to the illus- 
trious Akbar, as, surrounded with all the 
intellect of the Eastern world, attracted to 
his court by the moderation and toleration of 
the author of the celebrated institutes which 
bear his name, he discussed matters of state 
and affairs of public interest. Among the 
numerous reforms which this enlightened 
ruler introduced was the abolition of the poll 
and pilgrim taxes, and the substitution of a 
land revenue, for the principles of which 
latter innovation he was indebted to his 
minister, the well-known Todar Mal. It is 
no ordinary meed of praise to say of the 
scheme then initiated that it forms the basis 
of the ‘‘ Settlements ” prevalent at the present 
day throughout the length and breadth of the 
empire in Indiu. In Akbar’s reign the 
annual income of the state was computed at 
the enormous sum of upwards of £10,000,000 
sterling. 

If Akbar was an eclectic, his son and suc- 








cessor Jahingir was a ‘‘zany”—a drunkard 
to the amount of six quarts of spirits a day. 
The one redeeming feature in his character 
was his love for and devotion to his accom- 


plished and beautiful spouse, Nar Jahan., 


The Mughol empire was then at its zenith, 
the splendid ‘‘ Peacock’s throne” at Delhi 
being typical of all that can appeal to the 
senses or enrapture the imagination. It was 
the very embodiment of “might, majesty, 
dominion, and power.” Yet what a change 
a few short years were destined to accomplish. 
Within was insensate luxury and enfeebled 
administration, without were the ravages of 
Pathans from Afghanistan, Rohillas from the 
North, Marhattas from the South, Persians 
and Sikhs from the West, and, to crown all, 
rebellion stalking in the East. But the hand 
to strike was wanting when the mind to 
direct was enfeebled by indulgence and ener- 
vated by vice; and the mighty empire of the 
Great Mughol began to crumble and decay. 
True, the vigour and genius of individual 
monarchs stayed for a while the hand of Fate, 
but the decree had gone forth from the 
portals of Heaven that the dynasty had been 
‘‘weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing.” Two centuries sped away ere the 
crisis came. During that period a small 
cloud like a man’s hand had arisen, and 
rapidly extended over the whole horizon—a 
mere handful of British settlers had developed 
into a mighty race of conquerors and rulers, 
at whose feet the representative of the 
proudest of India’s sovereignties—the Great 
Lord of Earth and Sea—the mighty Mughol, 
now ‘‘a blind and half-starved pensioner,” 
paid homage, “‘ under a tattered awning, and 
passed from the hands of a paid jailer into 
those of a British resident.”” Behold, every- 
thing is vanity, saith the Preacher! The 
splendid heritage of dominion and power was 
thenceforth destined to grace the brow of 
the ‘“‘faringhis” from England’s shores. 
How they have quitted themselves of their 
charge does not come within the scope of 
Mr. Keene’s labours. A perusal, however, 
of his interesting and painstaking sketch will 
not tend to the inference that the task of 
ruling such a motley array of nationalities 
and peoples can under any circumstances be 
easy of accomplishment or free from error. 
‘*To whom much is given, of him will much 
be required,” is true of nations as of indi- 
viduals. India is admittedly a priceless gem 
in the Imperial diadem ; but its radiance will 
be in proportion as it reflects the happiness 
and prosperity of a contented and unmurmuring 
populace, ready if need be to undergo the 
burdens of war, but grateful to the hand which 
for upwards of a century has given them the 
blessings of peace and plenty. 
A. N. Wo rtasrton. 








The Genealogist. Vol. I. 


(Bell.) 
In its new livery of royal scarlet this volume 
typifies an important change in the manage- 
ment and character of the Genealogist. 
Though it has accomplished in the past a great 
deal of excellent work in the cause of scientific 
genealogy, this magazine, like others of its 
class, had to carry much “deck lumber’ in 
the form of pedigrees of modern, and some- 
what obscure, families. A higher note has 


(New Series.) 





now been struck in the line of historical 
research, and the direction of the magazine 
has been entrusted to Mr. Selby of the 
Public Record Office. His name is a sufficient 
guarantee for sound record scholarship, and if 
his efforts meet with the support that they 
deserve, a high standard of efficiency promises 
for the future to be attained. He truly ob- 
serves that : 

‘‘To the present day the vast repository in 
Fetter Lane, known as the Public Record Office, 
remains a realm of mystery even to the majority 
of those who should be most interested in the 
matter.” 

And we are accordingly promised that 

‘‘the Public Records—which all will acknow- 
ledge to be the largest producers of irrefutable 
evidence—will receive special attention in the 
New Series.” 

There are doubtless those to whom this 
announcement will give by no means unmixed 
satisfaction ; for record evidence, as is here 
ably shown by Mr. Vincent in his ‘‘ Queen 
Elizabeth at Hedingham,” and by Mr. Morris 
in his ‘‘ Ravishment of Sir John Eliot’s Son,” 
is apt to be somewhat destructive of tales 
both venerable and widely received. Indeed, 
in this volume it has already extorted one 
conspicuous “‘ Peccavi’’ (p. 183). It is, how- 
ever, not merely, or even mainly, destructive, 
witness Mr. Bird’s excellent paper on ‘“‘ The 
Scutage and Marshal’s Rolls,” showing that 
they furnish “‘ what may be not inaptly 
termed an army list of the Middle Ages.” 
Witness also Mr. Vincent’s painstaking con- 
tinuation of the invaluable Calendarium 
Genealogicum. Dr. Marshall’s ‘‘ Lambeth 
Administrations” and ‘‘ Funeral Certificates,” 
and Mr. Wadley’s ‘‘ Marriage Licenses,’’ are 
precisely those materials that the genealogist 
requires, as is also the list of ‘* Wills pre- 
served in the Public Record Office.” With 
the exception of Mr. Hall’s ‘‘ Ormonde 
Attainders,’’ there is a creditable absence of 
padding; and though in these days it is 
startling, no doubt, to read of “the dukes 
and earls of Saxon England,” or of our 
“elaborate system of feudal peerages”’ in 
‘664, or thereabouts,” it may be hoped that 
Mr. Lindsay, who is responsible for these 
expressions, will modify his views with time 
and knowledge. 

But the most important feature of the New 
Series is the addition to the Magazine, asa 
gratuitous supplement, of the first instalment 
(pp. xx., 108) of the ‘* New Peerage,” or 
rather synopsis of the peerage, edited by 
“G. E. C.” Basing his work on The Historic 
Peerage, in which Courthope enlarged the 
‘* Synopsis ”’ of Nicolas, the able editor, whose 
identity his initials thinly veil, has not only 
clothed their brief lists with a myriad of 
facts and dates, but in addition to the English 
peerage, of which alone they treat, has in- 
cluded in his enterprise the Scottish and the 
Irish, thereby producing, for the first time, 
what may be described as a complete dictionary 
of the entire peerage, both extinct and extant, 
of the three kingdoms. Historical students 
who have felt so lorg the need of such a work 
as this will gratefully welcome his laborious 
undertaking, which will give them the benefits 
of the very latest research, and will place 
within their grasp a mass of information that it 
has hitherto been troublesome and difficult, or 
even impossible, to obtain. J. H. Roun. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


Primitive Consecration of the Eucharistic Obla- 
tion, with an Earnest A for its Revival. 
By the Rev. Edmund 8. Ffoulkes. (J. T. 
Hayes.) This learned and elaborate book 
is largely concerned with dogmatic issues 
which lie outside the province of the 
AcADEMY to discuss; bui there are certain 
literary and historical problems also considered 
in it which may more suitably be referred to 
here. The main thesis of the volume, then, is 
that all Liturgies now extant treat a we re of 
Invocation (technically known asthe Epiklésis) 
for the hallowing of the oblations of bread and 
wine as the formula of consecration, with the 
two exceptions of the Roman and Anglican rites, 
which attribute this character to the recitation 
of the words of Institution. These divergencies 
from the norm are in fact reducible to the 
single one of the Roman missal, because the 
reformed English rite simply follows its guidance 
in the matter. And Mr. Ffoulkes, in common 
with many other liturgists, holds that the differ- 
ence in this respect between the east and west 
is not original, but that the Roman rite once 
had the Invocation, and lost itat some uncertain, 
but early date. Of course this proposition has 
been and is disputed by another section of 
scholars; and part of Mr. Ffoulkes’s space is 
occupied with replying to their objections, the 
chief of which is the very serious one of the 
lack of documentary proof, since no trace of 
the Epiklésis has been found in any MS. or 
printed edition of the Roman missal. He has, 
we are disposed to hold, made out his case in 
this respect ; butit is more difficult to accept his 
reconstruction of the Epiklésis as he supposes it 
to have stood in the ancient copies, and also his 
definite assignment of the change to Amalarius 
of Metz, a ritualist of the ninth century, who 
does not, so far as our information goes, appear 
to have possessed either the personal weight or 
the practical opportunity which would have 
enabled him to revolutionise the main office of 
the Roman Church. But this is a minor matter 
compared with two paradoxes which Mr. 
Ffoulkes has in one instance first pro- 
pounded, and in the other first developed 
into its present form; namely, that the 
words of Institution formed no part of the 
primeval Christian Liturgy, but are a later 
interpolation ; and that the Clementine Liturgy 
is an Arian forgery, deliberately intended to 
deprave Christian belief, and succeeding, in virtue 
of the eminent name affixed to it, in deceiving 
St. Basil the Great and St. Chrysostom, through 
whose acceptance of it, and guidance by it in 
framing the liturgies which bear their names, 
the words of Institution were interpolated into 
the Greek Liturgy, and came thence, through 
the action of St. Gregory the Great, into the 
Roman rite. The first of these theories belongs 
to Mr. Ffoulkes exclusively, though the 
premiss from which he starts Lie been held by 
more than one scholar previously, namely, that 
the words of Institution, as they are commonly 
called, recorded in the Synoptic Gospels and 
in 1st Corinthians, are in fact only words of dis- 
tribution, not of consecration, while the latter, 
merely referred to in the words, ‘‘He blessed 
it,” have not been recorded for us. We 
may pass over the former of these theories, 
simply acknowledging the erudition and 
ingenuity which Mr. Ffoulkes has brought to 
its support, though we cannot hold him to have 
made out his case; but the suggestion that the 
Clementine Liturgy was a forgery by Eusebius 
of Emesa, an Arian leader who was very near 
becoming Patriarch of Alexandria, needs some 
discussion. Cotelerius, in his edition of the 
Apostolic Fathers, published in 1698, had 
pointed out the occurrence of certain turns of 
phrase in the Clementine Liturgy which re- 
semble those of the Arian controversialists, 
but Mr. Ffoulkes holds that the whole docu- 





ment is inherently Arian. We are unable t° 
follow him here, and offer the subjoined con- 
siderations on the other side. First, the name 
of St. Clement was equally attributed to the 
Recognitions and to the Homilies so-called, but 
that ascription did not achieve the end of 
securing their acceptance by the Church at large, 
which rejected them as both apocryphal and 
heterodox. Next, it is onapalind unlikely 
that Eusebius of Emesa could have fabricated 
his forgery with such secrecy and success as to 
impose on the acute dialecticians and scholars of 
the orthodox party, and to delude men like St. 
Basil and St. Chrysostom, who cannot have 
been unaware of the literary history of the docu- 
ment. Thirdly, the very fact that no trace can 
be found of actual use of this Liturgy, which 
we might expect to have been in favour with 
the Arians, is against the theory. Fourthly, 
the dislike with which St. Gregory the Great 
regarded the Greeks—a dislike exactly resem- 
bling that of a John Bullish Englishman for 
the French—was so keen that he would not 
even learn their language, though he resided 
for some years as papal nuncio at Constanti- 
nople, and thus his inclination to borrow 
from Greek sources was but small, and he 
nowhere owns to this particular loan. Lastly, 
even as regards those ambiguous phrases upon 
which Mr. Ffoulkes relies, there is the objection 
that the very craft and literary ability with 
which he justly credits the Arians prevented 
them from inventing a wholly new termino- 
logy. It- was clearly their policy to avail 
themselves so far as possible of the | a e of 
writers of an earlier date, whose orthodoxy 
was not called in question, not alittle of which, 
as belonging to a time antecedent to the con- 
troversy, would be worded in terms which 
were, so to speak, colourless when first set 
down, but acquired disrepute afterwards from 
the polemical use which was made of them. 
An Arian, therefore, who found certain lan- 
guage used in the Clementine Liturgy which 
could be made available for his object would 
have every inducement to weave as much of it 
into matter of his own as he could, and then 
argue that because the two were obviously in 
agreement up to a given point, therefore the 
earlier writer must be taken to have symbolised 
with him throughout. As exactly this line of 
argument was adopted by the English Arian 
school of the last century, there is no improba- 
bility in conjecturing that it may have been 
followed by their early —— And in 
that case, Mr. Ffoulkes’s plea fails for want of 
extrinsic support. The book closes with a 
chapter summing up the conclusions at which 
the writer has arrived, and appealing to the 
Roman and English communions to restore the 
Epiklésis to their Liturgies, a proceeding which 
in his mind would lead to vast and salutary 
results both in the Christian and the heathen 
world. 


The Messages of the Books ; being Discourses 
and Notes on the Books of the New Testament. 
By F. W. Farrar. (Macmillan.) The design 
of this book is commendable. It is to present in 
a popular form, adapted to the average intel- 
ligence of educated persons, studies of the 
books of the New Testament, each considered 
separately with reference to its own {proper 
purport and distinctive scope. Archdeacon 
Farrar justly observes that “until a wider 
method of studying Scripture is adopted, much 
of the labour bestowed upon isolated texts will 
be wasted”; and the object of the work is to 
help the ordinary reader of the Bible to place 
himself in the position best suited to see into 
the special motive and design of each of the 
twenty-seven distinct works that are put to- 
gether in what we call the New Testament. 
English theological literature is so deficient in 
books of the ‘‘ Einleitung”’ kind that we believe 
this work may be foundacceptableto thestudents 





of theological colleges, as well as to non-profes- 
sional readers. It is a pity that Archdeacon 
Farrar will still persist in occasional outbursts 
of ‘‘ high falutin.” Here is a fine thing and a 
superfine thing—‘‘ Touched by the fthuriel 
spear of his Master’s love, Matthew sprang up 
from a tax-gatherer into an Apostle!” 


Foot-Prints of the Son of Man as traced by 
St. Mark. By H. M. Luckock. In 2 vols. 
(Rivingtons.) These volumes contain eighty 
short addresses, chiefly expository, originally 
delivered by Canon Luckock in Ely Cathedral ; 
and they are now recommended by the Bishop 
of Ely for general use throughout his diocese. 
We think the laity, who go to church and 
listen, or try to listen, to sermons, have reason 
to be grateful to the Bishop for this action; and 
we trust that others of his brethren on the 
Episcopal bench will follow his example in the 
licensing and recommending for use short and 
effective discourses, of a kind such as these, that 
may be listened to without weariness or dis- 
gast The fledgling curate who would preach 

anon Luckock’s discourses on three Sundays 
in the month, and his own on the fourth, 
would not only afford relief to his hearers, but 
would further have the advantage of a whole- 
some model for his original productions. 


The Unknown God, and other Sermons. 
Preached in St. Peter’s, Vere Street. By 
A. H. Craufurd. (Fisher Unwin.) A volume 
of animated and interesting sermons, dis- 
figured by too frequent over-colouring, excess 
of emphasis, and recklessness of statement. 
There is much brandishing of weapons, and 
what are meant for hard knocks are dealt in 
the direction of ‘‘Agnostics,” ‘ Athanasian 
dogmatists,” ‘‘ Evangelicals,” ‘‘ Ritualists,”’ 
‘* Positivists,” and everybody who is not a 
‘liberal Christian.” 


A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians. By Joseph Agar Beet. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) Mr. Beet is already well- 
known to Biblical students as a commentator 
on St. Paul; and it is only necessary to say 
that the present work is on the same plan 
as the commentaries on the Epistles to the 
Romans and Corinthians, and is characterised 
by the same admirable qualities—logical power 
and sympathy with the mind of the Apostle. 
In one of several dissertations at the end of the 
volume, Mr. Beet discusses very ably the rela- 
tion of the Galatian Epistle to the Book of 
Acts, and candidly confesses that he is unable to 
explain the suspicion with which Paul was still 
regarded at Jerusalem three years after his 
conversion, though he does not, of course, 
admit that for the author of the Acts those three 
years had, in fact, no existence. In the course 
of the commentary there is introduced a dis- 
quisition on the sabbath which, while otherwise 
showing a considerable mastery of the subject, 
shows also that Mr. Beet either is ignorant of 
all that has been recently done for the criticism 
of the Pentateuch, or, more probably, ignores it. 


A Commentary on the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. By Thomas Charles Edwards. 
(Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) It is surely un- 
necessary for Dr. Edwards to represent him- 
self as heing in a remote corner, even though 
it may be among Celts, because he happens to 
reside in North Wales, Nor does his work need 
the apology suggested. An important feature 
in it is the sketch given in the Introduction of 
the commentaries on First Corintbians from the 
earliest times to our own day. The commen- 
tary itself is learned, clear, impartial, and based 
on an ample knowledge of preceding writers. 


Aidaxh tav 1B *AwocrédAwv. La Didaché; ou, 
l’Enseignement des Douze Apdtres. Texte 
Grec retrouvé par Mgr. Philotheos Bryennios, 
Métropolitain de Nicomédie, publié pour la 
premiére fois en France, avec]}un commentaire 
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et des notes, par Paul Sabatier. (Paris: 
Fischbacher.) M. Sabatier’s brochure is a 
welcome addition to the still increasing 
literature of the Teaching. Besides the text and 
commentary, the work contains a short intro- 
duction, a bibliography, which, though it 
could now be increased, was probably complete 
at the time of going to press, a translation, and 
eight brief but extremely able and instructive 
dissertations, under the title of ‘‘ étude his- 
torique et critique.” In the extreme simplicity 
which characterises the rites of baptism and 
the eucharist as here prescribed, in the treat- 
ment of the false prophets, not as heretics but 
as robbers, in its relation to our gospels as 
indicating a time when the evangelical tradition 
was still fluid, in the point of view from which 
Jesus is regarded, there being no trace of 
ucheded creation or speculation, M. 
Sabatier finds evidence of the extreme antiquity 
of the treatise. He also draws attention to the 
nearness of the parousia, the absence of chiliasm, 
the facts that bishops are to be chosen for their 
morals and conduct rather than their faith, and 
that there is no discussion as to the position of 
women. On these and other grounds M. 
Sabatier gives the Teaching a place near the 
middle of the first century, thus making it 
the earliest Christian treatise we possess. His 
arguments, it will be seen, are principally 
negative, but it cannot be denied that in their 
combined effect they are of considerable force ; 
and in M. Sabatier those who refer the Teaching 
to the first century have secured a valuable ally. 


Falsche Extreme in der neueren Kritik des 
Alten Testaments. Von Lic. Dr. F. E. Konig. 
Abhandlung zu dem Programm der Thomas- 
schule in Leipzig. (Leipzig.) From step to 
step Dr. Konig is advancing on the path which 
he has marked out for himself as a reconciler of 
criticism and the religious sentiment. He is 
not ashamed, in matters of purely literary 
criticism, to learn even from that enfant terrible 
of the latest (but also well-nigh the earliest) 
critical school, Julius Wellhausen. As a sort 
of compensation for his literary liberalism, he 
takes pains to prove an exceptionally strong 
orthodoxy, and could probably pass an exami- 
nation before the most dreaded representatives 
of Lutheran conservatism. His opposition to 
the historico-theological inferences of Stade and 
Wellhausen is justified by arguments not with- 
out a measure of validity, and the advanced 
critics of the next few years will probably do 
well to consider Dr. Konig’s objections in 
formulating their own statements. To his 
careful examination of the linguistic argument 
in ‘sacred criticism,” his Offenbarungsbegriff 
des A. T., and his Hauptprobleme der altisraeli- 
tischen Religionsgeschichte, he has now added the 
above-mentioned polemic against certain “‘ false 
extremes” in relation (1) to the Prophets and 
their writings, (2) to the author of Deutero- 
nomy, (3) to the Deuteronomising editor of 
the historical books (Joshua-Kings). That no 
results can come from this thorough sifting of 
opinions on all sides is a paradox too great to 
be supported. 


Messrs. Marcus Warp & Co. have pub- 
lished, in very handsome form, a ‘‘ Year-Book 
of Thoughts from the Writings of Jeremy 
Taylor,” to which, however, they should not 
have given the title of Holy Living, for it 
contains extracts from several other works of 
the great English divine. Archdeacon Farrar 
has written for this elegant “ gift-book” a 
characteristic Introduction. 

WE have also received from Messrs. T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh, Ribiger’s Encyclopaedia of 
Theology, in two volumes—Ewald’s ‘‘ Revela- 
tion: its Nature and Record,” Orelli’s ‘‘ Old 
Testament Prophecy,” and Sartorius’s ‘‘ Doc- 
trine of Divine Love”; also V'he Apostviic 
fathers, translated into English, with an 








Introductory Notice, by Charles H. Hoole, 
second edition (Rivingtons); The Pattern Life: 
or, Lessons for Children from the Life of Our 
Lord, by A. Chatterton Dix, with Eight 
Illustrations by P. Priolo (Griffith, Farran & 
Co.); The Abiding Christ, and other Sermons, by 
W. M. Statham (Elliot Stock); On ‘‘ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World, by a Brother of the 
Natural Man (Alexander Gardner); The Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England: an His- 
torical and Speculative Exposition, by Joseph 
Miller, The Ninth Article—‘‘ Hamartialogy” 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.); Analysis of the 
Books of Joshua, Judges and Ruth, for the Use 
of Students, by Dr. R. 8S. Pringle, Revised by 
S. Bevan Davies (Heywood); Christ Crucified ; 
with Strictures on ‘“‘A Reasonable Faith by 
Three Friends,” by another Friend (E. W. 
Allen); The Protestant Faith; or, Salvation by 
Belief—an Essay upon the Errors of the 
Protestant Church, by D. H. Olmstead (New 
York: Putnam’s Sons); ‘‘ Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum,” Vol. VIIL., 
Eugipii Opera, Pars I., Eugipii Excerpta ex 
Operibus 8. Augustini ex recensione Pii Knoell ; 
Vol. X. Sedulit Opera Omnia, ex recensione 
Johannis Hiimer; Vol. XI. Claudiani Mamerti 
Opera, ex recensione Augusti Engelbrecht ; 
(Vienna: Gerold’s Sohn; London: Williams & 
Norgate) ; &c., &c. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are enabled to state, in contradiction of 
various unauthorised rumours, that General 
Gordon’s journals will be published almost 
intact. Sir Henry Gordon has struck out only 
a very few passages, containing, in his opinion, 
no matter of public interest. 

A GAELIC translation, by Mrs. Mary Mac- 
Kellar, of the Queen’s More Leaves from the 
Journal of a Life in the Highlands from 1862 to 
1882 is announced by Messrs. Blackwood. 


Mr. MatrHew ARNOLD’s Discourses in 
America is announced by Messrs. Macmillan as 
nearly ready for publication. 


Mrs. EmIty PFEIFFER has sold to Messrs. 
Field & Tuer, of the Leadenhall Press, the MS. 
of her American travels, which will appear in 
the early autumn, simultaneously in London 
and New York, under the title of Flying Leaves 
Srom East and West. 


Lorp ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL has in the press 
Records of Argyll: Legends, Traditions and 
Recollections of Argyllshire Highlanders, col- 
lected chiefly from the Gaelic, with Notes on 
the antiquity of the dress, class colours, and 
tartans of the Highlanders. The work will be 
illustrated with nineteen full-page etchings. 


A NEW novel by Mr. James Payn, entitled 
The Luck o° the Darrells, will be issued shortly, 
in three volumes, by Messrs. Longmans. 


WE are glad to hear that Michael Field, the 
author of ‘‘ Callirhée” and ‘‘ Fair Rosamund,”’ 
has a new volume ready for publication, which 
will contain three dramatic poems—‘‘ The 
Father’s Tragedy,” ‘‘ William Rufus,” and 
*‘ Loyalty and Love.” Like the former volume 
it will be published, in vellum binding, by 
Messrs. J. Baker & Son, of Clifton, and Messrs. 
G. Bell & Son in London. 


Lorp BRABOURNE has in preparation a new 
book for children, entitled Friends and Foes 
from Fairyland. It will be illustrated by Mr. 
Linley Sambourne. 


WE are requested to state that the prepara- 
tion of the maps for the two forthcoming 
volumes of Mr. Thomas Hodgkin’s Italy and 
her Invaders has occupied a longer time than 
was expected, and that the publication of the 
new instalment of the book has consequently 
been postponed till the month of September. 


” 





ANOTHER volume is announced in the 
“‘Epochs of Modern History”—The Early 
Hanoverians, by Mr. E. E. Morris, formerly of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and now Professor of 
English in the University of Melbourne, who 
was originally, we believe, one of the joint- 
editors of the series. 


Messrs. LONGMANS announce a new series of 
small books under the title, ‘‘ Epochs of Church 
History,” edited by Prof. Creighton. Among 
the volumes in pre tion are The Church of 
the Early Fathers, by Dr. A. Plummer; The 
Arian Controversy, by the Rev. H. M. Gwatkin ; 
The Church and the Roman Empire, by the Rev. 
A. Carr; The Church and the Eastern Empire, 
by the Rev. H. F. Tozer; England and the 
Papacy, by the Rev. W. Hunt; Wyclif and the 
Beginnings of the Reformation, by Mr. Regi- 

d Lane Poole; The German Reformation, 
by the Editor; The Religious Revival in the 
Kighteenth Century, by the Rev. J. H. Overton; 
The Spiritual Expansion of England, being an 
Account of English Missions, by the Rev. H. W. 
Tucker ; The University of Cambridge, by Mr. 
J. Bass Mullinger. veral other works are 
announced as intended to appear in the series, 
be ~" names of their authors are not yet men- 

oned, 


Messrs. J. & R. MAXWELL’s announcements 
include a novelette by Ouida entitled A Rainy 
June ; @ society novel by the Hon. Miss F. 
Plunket entitled Taken to Heart; and a cheap 
reprint of Miss E. 8. Drewry’s On Dangerous 
Grounds, 


PRINCIPAL TULLOCH’s ‘‘ St. Giles’ Lectures ” 
on Movements of Religious Thought in Britain 
during the Nineteenth Century, 1820-1860, are 
about to be published by Messrs. Longmans. 
The subjects which they discuss are Coleridge 
and his School; the Early Oriel School; Ox- 
ford and the Anglo-Catholic Movement; Car- 
lyle as a Religious Teacher; J. S. Mill and 
his School; ‘‘ Broad Church” : Maurice, Kings- 
ley, Robertson, Bishop Ewing, &c. 


Messrs. WM. BLackwoop & Sons have in 
the press Memoirs of Sir Robert Christison, Bart., 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the 
University of Edinburgh, edited by his sons. 
The book will be in two volumes. 

THE author of two recent philosophical 
works, Metaphysica nova et vetusta and Ethica, or 
the Ethics of Reason, published under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Scotus Novanticus,” is under- 
stood to be Prof. Laurie, of Edinburgh. 


ALL Shakspere students will be glad to know 
that Prof. Leo has collected his critical studies 
of Shakspere, together with many new emenda- 
tions of the text. The volume will be published 
in this country by Messrs. Triibner. 

Mr. MANVILLE FENN’s new story, entitled 
‘A Thief in the Candle,” is commenced in this 
week’s number of Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 

The Hartz Mountains, an addition to the series 
of ‘‘ Holiday Handbooks,” edited by Mr. Percy 
Lindley, and published at the price of a penny, 
will be issued next week. 

Mr. J. H. FERGUSON, minister of the Nether- 
lands in China, is issuing in two substantial 
volumes a Manual of International Law for the 
Use of Navies, Colonies, and Consulates. Messrs. 
W. B. Whittingham & Co. are the publishers in 
this country. 

Mr. James SPIERS, 36, Bloomsbury Street, 
will publish, early in June, a new work by 
Dr. Garth Wilkinson, The Greater Origins and 
Issues of Life and Death. 


THE Devotional Services and Chant Book, 
designed to supplement extempore prayer in 
Congregational churches, will be shortly issued 
from the Charterhouse Press. 


WE observe that Messrs. Houghton, Mifilin, 
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& Co., of Boston, announce a rint of the 
Revised Version of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, in parallel columns with the Authorised 
Version. Another American publisher has 
issued the Revised Version of the Old Testa- 


ment only, in four volumes, at ten dollars (£4). ; 


THE Boston Literary World of May 16 con- 
tains an ‘‘ Edmund Gosse Bibliography,” com- 
piled by Mr. T. Salberg, to whom we owe a 
valuable bibliography on copyright. It is 
divided into three sections: (1) books; (2) 
contributions to periodicals, excluding the 
weekly reviews; and (3) introductions, which 
comprises articles in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, &c. The catalogue seems very complete, 
and has a special interest as showing how largely 
the writings of a popular English author are 
reprinted in America. 


A NUMBER of admirers of Heine, of different 
nationalities, have presented a petition to the 
Municipal Council of Paris, asking them to 
include No. 14, Rue Malignon, where the poet 
died, among the houses on which memorial 
tablets are to be fixed. ‘‘ France,” they say, 
‘‘never entertained a more worthy or a more 
grateful guest.” 


A fellow of the Society of Antiquaries writes 
to us :— 
“Why does the Society of Antiquaries close its 
library for the whole of Whitsun week? It may 
be that the majority of the fellows of that learned 
body are not students. To some few of them, 
however, books are useful, to others necessary. It 
seems a great hardship that the minority, however 
small it may be, who have not left off the habit of 
reading, should be deprived of the food that is 
needful for them. What would be said of the 
authorities of the British Museum, or of the London 
Library, if they followed such a course?’’ 

Erratum.—In the review of the ‘ Revised 
Version” in last week’s ACADEMY, p. 375, col. 2, 
for ‘‘ their freer innovations in the text, as com- 
pared with predecessors” read ‘their fewer 
innovations in the text as compared with their 
predecessors.” 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE new Merton Professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature at Oxford, Prof. Arthur 
8. Napier, of Géttingen, though little known 
to the general public, has been for some 
time held one of the coming men in English by 
those whose business it is to keep their eyes 
open on the subject. His testimonials from 
Englishmen comprised warm recommendations 
from Bishop Stubbs, Prof. Skeat, Dr. Furnivall, 
Mr. Boase, Mr. Bywater, Dr. Jessop, &c., and 
on the Continent from Profs. Zupitza, ten 
Brink, Scherer, Cosijn, Tobler, Wiilker, Voll- 
moller, &c. Theson of a Midland manufacturer, 
Mr. Napier first entered as a Natural Science 
student at Owens College, Manchester. The 
necessity of reading the best scientific books 
made him learn German; and language soon 
drew him from science to literature. He 
matriculated at Exeter College, Oxford, and 
there studied old German dialects and German 
literature as well as his ordinary degree 
subjects, and began Anglo-Saxon under Prof. 
Earle. So great was his enthusiasm for his 
language studies that, after taking his degree 
at Oxford, he refused a lucrative partnership 
and short hours of work with his father, 
and accepted the post of English Lector at 
Berlin, in order that he might “ gladly lerne”’ 
under Prof. Zupitza, as well as ‘‘ gladly teche ” 
his German classes. He also studied Gothic, Ice- 
landic, Old High German, Old Saxon, &c., 
under Profs. Mullenhoff and Scherer. As the 
subject for his degree-dissertation, he took up 
the works of Archbishop Wulfstan or Lupus, 
examined all the twenty-two MSS. of them, 
and wrote a masterly essay on the subject. 





This got him his Ph.D. in 1882, and a few 
months after procured his appointment as Pro- 
fessor Extraordinarius of the English Language 
and Literature at Gottingen. His critical text 
of Wulfstan’s works appeared in 1883; and for 
the last two and a half years few literary men 
in Europe have worked harder than Prof. 
Napier in lecturing, conducting his ‘‘ Seminar,” 
examining outside school students as well as 
his own men, editing, &c. 


THERE were twenty-three candidates for the 

Merton Professorship. The electors had first 
to settle, irrespective of candidates, what kind 
of men they wanted: whether one of the facile 
penmen or tonguemen who “can do anything” 
at an hour’s notice, and are the good angels of 
editors and the darlings of young ladies, or 
a solid man of sound training, who knows what 
work is, and means to do it. A general agree- 
ment was soon come to that a light and lively 
article-writer was not a desirable being for a 
university chair. Dailies, monthlies, and quar- 
terlies are the fit abode for him. The more 
serious and capable men were then considered, 
and the choice ultimately fell on Prof. Napier, 
no doubt mainly on account of the fact 
guaranteed by Bishop Stubbs, that 
‘*his success as a teacher has been as great as his 
distinction as a scholar. I know of no one more 
competent to undertake the direction at Oxford 
of the special branch of the subject to which he 
has devoted himself.’’ 
With Prof. Freeman as an influential elector, 
we cannot wonder that such an opinion had 
weight; and although Prof. Napier’s past work 
has been mainly devoted to language, we cannot 
doubt that he will prove himself worthy in 
literature too. Now that Dr. Murray and his 
dictionary staff are to join Prof. Earle, Mr. 
Mayhew, and Mr. Mowat at Oxford, while Mr. 
Henry Sweet edits series of Texts for the 
Clarendon Press, we look forward with hope 
to the future of English at Oxford. But a 
Teutonic Language School must be established 
there, as it has been at Cambridge. 


Amone the recipients of honorary degrees at 
Oxford this coming commemoration will be, 
we hear, M. Waddington, the French ambas- 
sador, and Mr. Whitley Stokes. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN has presented to the 
library of Trinity College, Oxford, a complete 
set of his published works. 

Pror. A. 8. WILKINs, of Owens College, 
Manchester, and of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, has been approved by the general board 
of studies at Cambridge for the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 


Pror. ROBERTSON SMITH delivered two lec- 
tures at Cambridge in the early part of the 
present week on ‘‘ Marriage and Kinship in 
Ancient Arabia,” a subject muvh discussed of 
late, to which we believe Prof. Robertson Smith 
himself gave the first impulse. 

THE delegates for local examinations at 
Oxford, following the example of Cambridge, 
have drawn up a scheme of ‘‘ university exten- 
sion” by means of lectures in large towns, to 
be arranged in connexion with local com- 
mittees. It is proposed to give courses of 
lectures in ancient and modern history, ancient 
and modern literature, political economy, 
political, moral, and mental philosophy, and 
the several branches of natural science. Each 
lecture will be followed by a class for discussion, 
and each course by an examination. The 
charge for every lecture is limited to £4. The 
secretary to the delegates is Mr. M. E. Sadler, 
of Trinity College, of whose own lectures on 
political economy in the North of England 
mention has before been made in the ACADEMY. 


Mr. MontacuE, fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 


ford, and also a graduate of London University, 
has been appointed secretary to the association 





for a = organisation of a teaching 
university in London. 

UNDER this heading we may refer to an 
article in the current number of the Fortnightly 
Review, entitled “Oxford and Cambridge 
through Foreign Spectacles,” by Prof. Vino- 
gradoff, whom all will admit to be an observer 
no less competent thar kindly. The two matters 
that he chiefly dwells upon are the super- 
abundance of wealth and the absence of any 
systematic organisation of research. He is too 
courteous to his hosts to draw the inference that 
the superabundant wealth should be diverted to 
the endowment of research. 








TWO SONNETS OF GOETHE. 
I.—A GREAT SURPRISE. 


Fortu from the mountain summit’s cloudy halls 
A stream darts yearning to its parent sea, 
And wanders towards the vale resistlessly, 
Self-mirrored as from ledge to ledge it falls. 
Then whirlwind-swift, with fell and wood, her 
thralls, 
Rushes the Oread, fain with him to be, 
And checks him flying with her witchery, 
And binds him firmly in her ample walls. 


The wave foams up and shudders, backward 
pressed ; 

Swells, and subsides into itself; anon 

Far from its sire it ends the hopeless strife. 


It shrinks and sinks on the broad lake to rest, 
Whilst faintly-mirrored stars look down upon 
Wave-plashings ’mid the rocks, a new, glad life. 


II.—A FRIENDLY MEETING. 


I rrop the mountain pathway, stern and grey, 

—e beneath through meadows wintry- 

cold, 

And closer wrapped my mantle’s ample fold, 
And yearned at heart to flee, and loathed my way. 
Then on a sudden broke a new-born day: 

A maiden met me; one, whom to behold 

Was heaven ; fair as they who filled of old 
The poet’s world. My heart in stillness lay. 

And yet I turned aside, and she passed on: 

I wrapped me in my trusty cloak again ; 

‘* Herein alone,’’ I said, ‘‘ is warmth and rest; ’’ 
Yet followed her. She stood: the strife was done: 
The shrouding folds no more my life restrain ; 

I cast them off: she lay upon my breast. 


W. T. SouTHWARD. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Blackwood’s Magazine for June contains an 
article of great literary interest entitled ‘‘ New 
Views of Sbakespeare’s Sonnets.” It is a 
continuation of a previous article published a 
year ago. Its starting-point is the identifica- 
tion of Dante as the ‘‘ other poet” referred to 
by Shakspere in Sonnets 78-86. Accepting 
this view, the writer interprets Shakspere’s 
sonnets as a new rendering of the method and 
principles expressed in Dante’s ‘‘ Vita Nuova.” 
They all hang together, and form a ‘“ sonnetic 
poem,” in which the external grace of the 
object of the poet’s love is allegorised into a 
symbol of inward worth, and therefore of im- 
mortality. According to this view, the twentieth 
sonnet is a bold personification of eternal virtue 
in a complex figure which gathers into itself 
all manly and womanly perfections, internal 
and external alike. The article is written with 


fervour, and its position is maintained with 
much learning. 


THE June number of the Lxpositor opens with 
a long article by Dr. Cheyne on ‘* The Jews and 
the Gospel.” He traces the affinities between 
the Gospel and certain phenomena in Judaism 
—affinities which have always existed, but 
are now more and more felt, and are 
issuing in various Jewish attempts to widen 
the spiritual horizon of Jews, without 
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the acceptance of non-Jewish dogmas and 
systems. In its general outlook the article 
agrees with one on ‘‘ The Persecutions of the 
Jews,” in the Edinburgh Review, April 1883, 
though evidently quite independent of that 
essay. Prof. Fuller resumes his valuable series 
of illustrations of the Book of Daniel from 
recent discoveries. He thinks that ‘‘ Darius the 
Median,” who ‘took the kingdom ” after the 
death of ‘king Belshazzar,” may be the well- 
known Gobryas. A certain Gobryas is men- 
tioned in the now famous annalistic tablet as a 
general of Cyrus, and according to Prof. Sayce’s 
restoration of a lacuna was appointed over 
Babylon simultaneously with the death of “‘ the 
king” (Nabonidus). Prof. Dickson continues 
his sketch of Meyer the exegete (it seems clear 
that upon Meyer’s principles, the Revised 
Version may have doctrinal consequences). 
Mr, Beet continues his liberal-minded articles 
on ‘The Aim and Importance &c., of Syste- 
matic Theology.” The Epistles to the Colos- 
sians is expounded by Dr. Maclaren, and 
General Gordon’s Theology by Mr. Carruthers 
Wilson. Prof. Salmond surveys recent foreign 
literature on the New Testament. In “‘Brevia” 
Prof. Warfield puts an important query on 
1 Cor. xv. 7, and Prof. Stokes reports M. Gan- 
neau’s romantic “‘ discoveries ” of seals of Ahab’s 
house-steward, and of members of the families 
of Saul and David. 








THE NATIONAL ANTHEM IN INDIA. 


THE translation of the National Anthem into 
Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, and the spoken 
vernaculars of India, has been taken up of late 
by some native scholars in connexion with the 
Punjab University and the Anjuman i Punjab. 
The principal conditions of translating ‘‘ God 
save the Queen” are that the translators should 
reproduce, as much as possible, the ideas of the 
original, that the metre should be the same, so 
that the translation may be sung to the English 
tune of ‘‘ God save the Queen,”’ and that the lines 
should be rhymed as in English, unless the 
genius of the language is entirely opposed to 
rhyme. The journal of the Anjuman i Punjab 
contains a series of articles showing that the 
teanslations published by the National Authem 
Society in England fail to fulfil these con- 
ditions, and informs us that, under Dr. Leitner’s 
auspices, new translations have been made by 
native scholars, and been presented to the 
Viceroy. 

At Benares the Pandits of the Sanskrit 
College, under Prof. Thibaut, have been asked 
to examine Prof. Max Miiller’s Sanskrit trans- 
lation, and to suggest improvements in one 
or two lines which the translator himself 
had pointed out as not quite satisfac- 
tory. They preferred, however, to pub- 
lish a translation of their own, which, un- 
fortunately, does not fulfil any one of the 
essential conditions of a translation. It is a 
new poem, in a metre totally different from 
that of the original, without rhymes, and quite 
incompatible with the music of ‘‘ God save the 
Queen.” The Pandits of Benares remarked 
that the Sanskrit translation submitted to them 
did not conform to all the rules of Sanskrit 
Alaiikir (rhetoric); but the repetitions (puna- 
rukti) of which they complained belong to 
the original, which has never been considered 
a perfect specimen of English poetry. The 
Pandits are now disputing among themselves ; 
and one of them has tried to show that Gan- 
gidhara, the author of the new translation, 
while finding fault with Prof. Max Miiller for 
using a grammatical form which occurs in the 
Mahabharata, but is not sanctioned by Panini, 
has committed no less than twenty-seven 
mistakes himself. It is well-known how fond 
native scholars are of criticising each other, 
but we still hope that, under Prof. Thibaut’s 





idance, ‘they may be persuaded to help in 
fhe pet hf of y cally aatineiia transla- 
tion of ‘‘God save the Queen” into Sanskrit. 
Such a translation should serve as a model for 
the vernacular translations in Bengali, Hindi, 
Marathi, and Guzerathi, and would probably 
be used all over India where Sanskrit, as the 
lingua franca of the learned, still holds the 
same position which Latin held in the Middle 


Ages. 








THE ROMANISATION OF THE 
JAPANESE LANGUAGE. 


JAPAN is not in the forefront of Eastern politics 
just now—a fact on which she may rather be 
congratulated. But, otherwise, she still leads 
the van. The latest news that reaches us from 
the Japanese capital is the establishment of a 
society for the Reneaivation of the language. 
The professors of the University of Tokyd 
started the idea, or rather revived it, for it had 
been mooted as long ago as the year 1873 at an 
Oriental Congress held in Paris. But at that 
time it was little more than the bold hope of a 
few far-seeing minds. It has now become a 
practical necessity to the nation at large. 

The situation is briefly this. Japan has 
assimilated every branch of European mental 
culture. Enter the lecture-room of a Tokyo 
professor, and you will find the same sciences as 
are taught in Europe taught in the same way. 
Nor is this the case in the university alone. It 
is the same thing in the middle and lower 
schools. Even the ‘‘ Kindergartens” in the 
metropolis and in the other larger cities have 
been established on European models. In fact, 
‘Old Japan” has become almost as much a 
land of antique romance to the present genera- 
tion of Japanese, as itis to ourselves. But there 
is one great exception to the universal adoption 
of European ways. That exception is the 
written system. The Chinese ideographs still 
reign supreme. Indeed, the number of them 
with which it is necessary for an educated man 
to be acquainted has greatly increased during 
the last twenty years, for the reason that 
recourse has been had to them to invent equiva- 
lents for scientific and other novel terms for 
which the native language had no words forth- 
coming. It is calculated that a knowledge of 
four thousand ideographs as a minimum is the 
indispensable preliminary to a liberal education. 
One aspiring to wide scientific or literary 
attainments must be familiar with double that 
number; and six or seven years—six or seven 
of the best years of life—are spent in com- 
mitting them to memory. To state such a fact 
is to condemn the circumstances that cause it. 
This has now been recognised by the Japanese 
themselves. As already mentioned, a movement 
has begun in favour of the simple Roman 
alphabet. The Romanisation Society, founded 
in December last, now numbers over a thousand 
members, including many of the names most 
noted in science and in politics. The first step 
taken was the appointment of a Transliteration 
Committee, consisting of four Japanese and two 
Europeans. Their work is now done. Indeed, 
there was little todo. For the labours of Dr. 
Hepburn, the veteran pioneer of Japanese 
studies, and of such authorities as Messrs. 
Satow and Aston, had prepared the way. 
Moreover, the phonetic vonstruction of Japanese 
is very simple, and allows of the language 
being written with twenty-two of the Roman 
letters, without recourse being had to any dia- 
critical marks except the sign of long quantity 
over some of the vowels. The next object of 
the Society is the compilation of a vocabulary 
giving the new Romanised spelling of every 
word in common use, and of school books. It 
is also intended to publish a periodical, and to 
endeavour to induce the ordinary native press 
to open its columns to communications written 


in Roman letters. It is said that the Govern- 
ment will give the movement its support. Ifit 
does so, it will win for itself a more lasting 
fame than can crown any political reforms. 
_One word in conclusion. Webster does not 
give the word “‘romanisation ” at all, and the 
only meanings he assigns to the verb “to 
romanise”’ are: 1. ‘‘ To Latinise; to fill with 
Latin words or modes of speech. [Rare.]” 
2. ‘*To convert to the Roman Catholic religion 
or opinions.” Still Webster notwithstanding, 
the words “romanise” and ‘“ romanisation””’ 
are in common use to denote the process of 
transcribing Oriental languages with Roman 
letters. For this reason the new society has 
ventured to retain them. Who could be at the 
trouble of constantly repeating a long peri- 
phrasis when usage gives him a couple of 
simple words to express a necessary idea 
Basi H. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BACON-SHAKSPERE THEORY IN GERMANY. 
Leipsic : May, 1885. 

The vagaries of German newspapers are really 

sometimes provoking; most deplorable, how- 

ever, when they occur in what Prof. Ebers, ina 

recent article in the very paper here specially 

alluded to, justly called the German ‘‘ Moniteur 


des Savans.” I am referring to the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, which, in its ‘* Wissenschaftliche 


Beilage,”’ was, so far as I recollect, the first in 
Germany that declared for the above theory, 
which has found so much acceptance in America, 
so very little in England. I, myself, in my 
annual reviews in the Bliitter fiir literarische 
Unterhaltung of the Shakspere literature in 
Germany, had ventured occasionally to express 
my doubts asto Shakspere’s authorship of the 
dramas ascribed to him, but certainly never 
thought of advocating the Bacon theory, even 
when, some months since, there appeared in 
the ACADEMY the somewhat startling news of 
Mr. Donnelly’s pretended discovery of evidence 
in favour of it. I say pretended, seeing that 
such evidence has not as yet been brought for- 
ward. I published an article on the subject in 
the last-named weekly, merely reproducing 
your statements and pointing out, at the same 
time, what seemed to me to argue against Mr. 
Donnelly’s discovery, whether genuine or not. 
Meanwhile, i.e., before my last-mentioned 
paper, Dr. O. Mylins (the pseudonym of K. 
Miller), the well-known writer and, strange to 
say, the editor of the Ausland, a weekly pub- 
lished by Mr. Cotta, the proprietor and pub- 
lisher also of the Allgemeine Zeitung, had, pro- 
bably in anticipation of his then forthcoming 
translation of Mr. Appleton Morgan’s work on 
‘the Shakspere Myth,” wishing to prepare the 
public mind in Germany for it, published an 
article in Unsre Zeit, Mr. Brockhaus’s well- 
known monthly, stating the case in a calm, 
judicial manner, well calculated to inspire 
confidence. Notwithstanding, this article 
startled the natives out of their propriety, 
and outcries were raised against it in various 
quarters, even Kiladderadatsch,, Mr. Punch’s 
German brother, chiming in to cast ridicule on 
the theory and Dr. Mylins, its advocate. 

Some few weeks ago, then, the latter’s 
translation of Mr. Morgan’s work appeared, 
and in No. 18 of the Blatter fiir lit. Unt. my 
review of it. I confess it went against the 
grain with me to write in favour of the book, 
as it seemed to me too one-sided and, as I 
expressly stated, to prove too much, though I 
could not but approve of the full and lawyer- 
like way in which the question is argued by 
Mr. Morgan. Of course, I was aware all the 
time that the thoroughgoing and orthodox Shak- 
sperians in their judgment seat would stoutly 
deny there being any question at all before the 
jury, and nonsuit the case. Still, on the 
other hand, remembering how carefully German 
scholars weigh every subject, that it was a 
German philologist who first raised doubts as 
to the authorship of the Epics ascribed to 
Homer, and a German theologian who taught, 
or attempted to teach, the existence of Jesus 
Christ to have been a myth, I thought I 
might venture after all to appeal to German 
Shakspere students for a full investigation of 
the matter; but (who would believe it) forth 
rushes Prof. M. Carriere, the philosopher amon 
poets, and poet among philosophers, an 
publishes an article on Shakspere—it does not 
matter to him what subject he writes on in the 
aforesaid Allgemeine Zeitung —giving it the shape 
of a review of two works on Shakspere, the one 
being a first-rate collection of essays by 
C. Hense, and the other a new one by Koch, 
which I have not yet seen. But the real object 
evidently was to have a fling at Mr. Brockhaus’s 
publication of Mr. Morgan’s work, or;at the 





‘* American humbug,” as he styles it, ‘‘ which 
is thus imported into Germany by a translator’s 
industry,” and to hurl abuse at its supporters, 
whom he is pleased to designate as Halbgelehrte 
und Schwackképfe (semi-scholars and num- 
skulls), Ifanyone looked upon himasaShakspere 
scholar, those they are aimed at might, perhaps, 
wince under such hard hits, but as it is they 
are only words, and so break no bones. And 
after all, such an ill-mannered mode of attack 
only recoils on him who makes it, and can 
neither redound to his credit, nor benefit the 
cause he chooses to advocate. But let that 
ass. The wonder of the thing is not that 
of. Carriere should have thought fit to step 
forward and break a lance for Shakspere’s 
authorship, but that he should have done so in 
the very paper that first took up the other side 
of the question. And his was not the first sign 
of the evident veering round of the Allgemeine 
Zeitung from its first position. Some other 
papers had previously appeared in its columns, 
testifying to the fact of the editor’s rueing his 
having admitted an article on the opposite 
side of the question. Many will say that 
only shows his good sense, and is a pardon- 
able act. Still, I suppose, I may call it a 
vagary, especially when the same editor permits 
a contributor to bestow such names as the 
above-quoted ones on those who take up his 
own former opinions. 

What, however, concerns me more than all is— 
to explain the true genesis of my nascent doubts 
as to Shakspere’s authorship of what are all but 
universally regarded as his sole and genuine 
dramas. In England none would ever have 
arisen in my mind. And why not? Simply 
because there I studied Shakspere himself, in 
his works, on the stage, and by hearing great 
actors, among others, such a man as the late 
Charles Kemble, read him. Inthe former case, 
all that was required to understand him was a 
glossary ; in the two latter cases no commentary 
was needed—the acting and the reading were 
all sufficient. The language presented no 
difficulty; and admiration for the poet—the 
creator of that wonderful variety of characters, 
and the author of those grand and terrible, 
highly - dramatic and beautiful, or infinitely 
comic and most delightful, scenes—rose with 
every act and every renewed reading in private 
or performance on the stage, provided, of 
course, the acting was good. In Germany, how- 
ever, Shakspere must needs be a Professor. Not 
satisfied with having proclaimed him the 
greatest dramatist the world has seen, and 
having really appreciated him at his full worth 
and sounded his depths as a poet, they have 
gone much further, and—certainly not without 
precedent on the part of some few crotchetty 
and hobby-riding dilettanti in England—have 
set him up, not as Milton sang of him— 

** If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild,’’ 


as a marvellous poet of nature; but, on the . 


contrary, as one far surpassing even Jonson in 
learning, and skilled in classical lore as well us 
in all the mythologies and sciences, and as 
anticipator of all or nearly all the subsequent 
discoveries in medicine, physiology, and 

sychology, and a dozen other ‘‘ologies”’ to boot! 
Ts it a wonder, then, that he who has the task 
imposed on him, as the present writer has, 
to read all that the German press brings forth 
annually on and about Shakspere, and com- 
paring it with what we know of his life and 
career, his first education and subsequent 
opportunities of improving it, finally comes to 
doubt his really being the man that wrote those 
marvellous dramas hitherto by common consent 
ascribed to him? Possibly Mr. Donnelly may 
yet enlighten us on the subject, more possibly 
still their authorship may remain a secret 
equally with that of the Junius letters, What- 





ever may be the result of further inquiry—and 
surely there can be no harm in inquiry, however 
fruitless it may prove, and however futile it 
may seem—nothing will or can detract from the 
merits of the works whose author it has pleased 
some to go in search of, even as others search 
for the Author of the Universe. 
Davip ASHER, 








ARETHUSA AND ALPHEUS. 
Heidelberg: May 18, 1885. 

When turning over the last quarter of the 
AcADEMY, I was very astonished to find 
seriously discussed through several numbers in 
February a question which has been decided 
for two years past by much higher authori- 
ties than the guide-books of Gsell-Fels and 
Baedeker, quoted by Mr. Tuckett. Whatever 
can be ascertained about the ‘‘ Occhio della 
Zilica,” its position and quality and relation 
with the Arethusa, may be found in a book 
which really seems not to be known in England, 
at least by those who are discussing with so 
much interest a question intimately connected 
with the topography of Syracuse. I mean the 
Topografia archaeologica di Siracusa, eseguita per 
ordine del Ministero della pubblica Istruzione dai 
professori Dr. F. Saverio Cavallari e Dr. Adolfo 
Holm e dall’ ingegnere Cristoforo Cevallari. 
Palermo, 1883. ‘Tipografia dello Statuto— 
high quarto, 417 pages and two historical 
maps, with a splendid Atlante in large folio, 
containing fifteen plans of the ancient town of 
Syracuse in its widest extension, giving for the 
first time both a good idea of the whole and 
a great many details hitherto either not at all 
or not sufficiently known, as, for example, the 
over and underground fortifications of Dio- 
nysius I, and his predecessors. As the whole 
work does not cost more than £3 (80 lire), it 
will not be too expensive for those whose 
interest in ancient Syracuse goes so far as 
to publish their own opinions about it. On 
the first map they will find indicated the exact 
spot of the ‘‘ Occhio della Zilica”; the physical 
part of the question is discussed by the engineer 
Cavallari on pp. 98 and 105, the historical and 
philological part on pp. 153-61 by Prof. Holm, 
who will be considered by everybody as the 
most competent authority in the matter of old 
Sicilian history. I may add that whoever takes 
any interest in the ‘‘life” of a large town of 
antiquity will find this beautiful book also a 
very instructive one. With this work the 
Italian government for the first time resolved 
to promote a thorough investigation of one 
of those numerous towns which were the links 
between Greek civilisation and the Italian 
peasantry. FRIEDRICH VON DUHN, 








THE BARONS OF CRICHE. 


London: June 2, 1885. 
I am sure you will allow me to contradict in 
your columns ever having made the absurd 
suggestion which Mr. Chester Waters has put 
into my mouth. Col. Colepeper, who made 
large collections on the Fitz Hubert descent, 
has a statement that Henry de Stuteville 
married Blanche, second daughter and co-heir 
of Hubert Fitz Ralph ; and in giving Mr. Yeat- 
man what information I had f naturally gave 
this reference, though at the same time I 
strongly expressed my disbelief in it. The 
extraordinary form ‘‘ Blachelle” probably re- 
presents a struggle between the printer’s devil 
and Mr. Yeatman’s handwriting. I worked 
out Leonia de Reines’ pedigree some two months 
ago from Dodsworth’s and Eyton’s collections ; 
and though I was confident of its truth, Mr. 
Yeatman was led to disbelieve it because he 
could not find Eyton’s authority for the exis- 
tence of a second Edward of Salisbury. Iam 
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very glad to find that my belief in Eyton was 
not unfounded, and that he had so high an 
authority as that of Mr. Chester Waters for 
this fact. All will agree as to the great interest 
and value of Mr. Yeatman’s last discovery, and 
I hope it may gain him a hearty support for 
the ‘‘ History of Derbyshire,” which he is now 
beginning. GEorGE R. SITWELL. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
MonpDaAY, gens 8, 2.30 p.m. Geographical: Anniver- 


sary ‘ing. 
TUESDAY, yy 9, 8 P* Anthropological: ‘The 

Lapps,” by Prof. A. H. Keane; “The Physical 

Characteristics of the Lapps,” by. Dr. J.G. Garson ; 
“The Language of the Eskimo,” by Dr. H. Rink. 
in 8p.m. Civil Engineers: Annual General Meet- 


g. 
8p.m. Colonial Institute : ‘The British Empire 
of To-day,” by Mr. C. E. Howard Vincent. 
WEDNESDAY, June 10,4p.m. Hermetic. 
8p.m. Geological: “The Sternal Apparatus in 
Iguanodon,” by Mr. J. W. Hulke; ‘The Lower 
Palaeozoic Rocks of the Neighbourhood of Haver- 
fordwest,” by Mr. J. E. Marr and Mr. T. Roberts ; 
** Certain Fossiliferous Nodules and Fragments of 
Haematite (sometimes Magnetite) from the so- 
called Permian Breccias of Leicestershire and South 
Derbyshire,” by Mr. W. 8. Gresley. 
THURSDAY, June 11, 4.30 p.m. Royal iety. 
8p.m. Athenaeum Society: ‘ Caxton’s Print- 
ing Press,’ by Mr. A. N. Butt. 
8 p.m. Mathematical: ‘The Potential of an 
Electrified Spherical Bowl, and the Motion of an 
Infinite Liquid about such a Bowl,” by Mr. A. B. 


t. 

8.30p.m. Antiquaries. 

9 p.m. ———— Engineers: “* The Calculation 
of Mains for the Distribution of Electricity,” by 
W. H. Snell. 

Fremay, June 12,8 p.m. Quekett Microscopical Club. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere: “Such Harmony is in 
Immortal Souls,” by Mr. Frank Carr. 

SaTurpDay, June 13, 8 p.m. Physical: “‘The Winding 
of Vclt Meters,” by Profs. Ayrton and J. Perry. 








SCIENCE. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Academica. The Text 
Revised and Explained by J. 8S. Reid. 
(Macmillan.) 

Dr. Ret’s first edition of Cicero’s Academica 

was published in a modest form, not calculated 

to attract to it any special attention. But 
students into whose hands that little book 
happened to fall soon learnt to know its 
value. It dealt with a work which had long 
been neglected by English scholars, and 
hardly less by those of the Continent, but 
which, in spite of its fragmentary and often 
corrupt condition, was still one of the most 
interesting, and in many ways important, of 
the philosophical works of Cicero. The editor 
showed some qualities not too common in any 
case, and especially in a first work like this. 

There was a firmness in laying down the 

Ciceronian usage, always well supported and 

rarely in fault ; an independence of judgment 

in face of great names like Mommsen and 

Madvig, never passing into forgetfulness of 

their claims to the most respectful treatment ; 

and a thorough knowledge, derived not from 
text-books, but from a study at first hand of 
the Greek authorities, for the obscure period 
of philosophy with which the book is mainly 
concerned. The edition was on some points 
incomplete, especially on the critical side ; but 
it made its mark in Germany as well as in 

England, and has for some time past been 

out of print. It now appears in a form more 

answering to its merits—in a handsome octavo 
of nearly four hundred pages, printed with 
that exquisite beauty to which the Cambridge 

University Press are accustoming us, alike in 

their own publications and in those which 

they print for Messrs. Macmillan. It claims 


to be not a revision of the earlier book, but 
a new work written on a larger scale, from a 





fresh and extended study of the text, lan- 
guage, and subject-matter of the treatise. 
The claim is, on the whole, a just one. Of 
the Introduction, § 1—the very careful ex- 
amination of the range of Cicero’s knowledge 
of philosophy, as against the sneers of Momm- 
sen and the graver censures of Madvig— 
remains practically unaltered ; § 2, on the phi- 
losophical opinions of Cicero, has been largely 
rewritten; § 3, on the method of composition 
of Cicero’s philosophical treatises, has received 
large additions, including, among more im- 
portant matter, a courteous correction of some 
errors of my own; § 4, on the history and 
contents of the two editions of the Academica, 
has received one important and many minor 
alterations; §§ 5-8, on the Greek sources, 
the history of the philosophical controversy 
discussed, the text, and the orthography, are 
new ; while § 9, containing an analysis of the 
book, is reprinted in a more convenient form 
from the former notes. Thus the introduc- 
tion may be said to have been nearly doubled 
in amount. The notes have been still more 
expanded. The critical notes, written (accord- 
ing to a practice which needs no apology) in 
Latin, are entirely new. They contain the 
readings of twelve MSS. of the Academica 
Posteriora (eight collated by Dr. Reid him- 
self), and nine of the Lucullus (three newly 
collated), compared with the text of the more 
important recent editors. Dr. Reid’s own 
text is decidedly a conservative one, and 
nothing is more noteworthy than the courage 
with which he has again and again, and for 
the most part, though not, I think, always 
(eg., in ii. 7, 20) successfully, defended the 
soundness of a text impugned by some of his 
predecessors. His own emendations are 
usually somewhat bold; but anyone familiar 
with the range of blundering found in Cicero- 
nian MSS. (cf. the readings in ii. 6, 16, as 
an instance of what is possible to them)* will 
not think them too bold when they restore 
sense to an unintelligible passage. It is not 
often that a corruption admits of being cured 
as easily as that in i. 2, 8; ecce, ini. 2, 6, 
is by no means attractive; and I doubt the 
necessity of repetebant in i. 5, 19; the use of 
sin, too, in the emendation of ii. 43, 133, 
seems harsher than in any of the parallels 
adduced. It would be easier, though less 
needful, to point out passages which Dr. Reid 
has very successfully restored. Every reader 
of the book will note many of these for 
himself. 

In the Introduction to Book II. I cannot 
think that the editor has removed all the 
grounds for suspicion which have led some 
scholars to doubt its genuineness. It is not 
so much that any one difficulty is insuperable as 
that one chapter should contain so many, 
both in history andin diction. Dr. Reid him- 
self is unable, from his usually inexhaustible 
store of parallels, to adduce any adequate 
support for his rendering of “ ut stet Luculli 
institutis servandis,’’ or for the sense ascribed 
to legis praemio or to indocilis, while the in- 
accuracy of the narrative in several respects 
is admitted. It must be by an oversight that 
Dr. Reid speaks of the construction of in 
Africam as exactly parallel to that of in 
Asiam above, which is immediately followed 
by profectus; nor is it easy to see why he 


* In ii. 31, 101, all MSS. read ‘‘non est e saxo 
sculptus aut ebore (for e robore) dolatus’’! 











allows himself to write ‘he only triumphed 
at the end of 64 or beginning of 63,” when 
Cicero says explicitly, nos consules introduxi- 
mus currum. 

With regard to the explanatory notes, 
their strength still lies in the rich store of 
instruction as to Cicero’s diction and syntax, 
and the masterly completeness with which the 
philosophical argument is brought out, the 
technical language explained, and the Greek 
sources explored ‘n elucidation of the theories 
of the Academic school in its various stages. 
But it is of course expected of a critic, who 
has spent as many hours upon a book as its 
editor has spent weeks or even months, that 
he should be able to correct the decisions and 
supplement the omissions of the latter. If I 
venture, in compliance with this custom, to 
add a few adversaria, it must be understood 
that they are only of the nature of the queries 
that one might have scrawled in the margin 
of the proof-sheets here and there, had the 
opportunity been given. On i. 5, 19, why 
does Dr. Reid quote without correction 
Madvig’s assertion that we have only MSS. 
of late date for the De Oratore? We have at 
least three of the tenth century, whereas all 
of this part of the Academics are of the 
fifteenth. Is the passive of perdo found any- 
where in good Latin, except in a very doubt- 
ful line of Horace (i. 7, 28)? Dr. Reid now 
probably shudders as he reads his note on 
dicens in eam (i. 12, 45), so it may pass, for 
the consolation of less exact scholars, as an 
instance of the nodding which operi longo fas 
est obrepere. In ii. 2, 5, if putent is (rightly 
enough) corrected, surely improbent should not 
have been allowed to stand. In ii. 4, 10 Dr. 
Reid ignores the difficulty presented by the 
tense of fuerint; the first of his examples is 
of a wholly different nature, the others do not 
help us at all. On ii. 5, 13 Mr. Roby should 
not have been quoted in support of a construc- 
tion which he insists, more than any other 
grammarian, in denying to Cicero. In 
ii. 17, 51 it is quite needless to supply 
facta with ea. There may be some 
authority for the Cimmerium of the note 
on ii. 19, 61, but I cannot discover it ; 
and in any case the note is misleading, and 
does not help to understand the odd reference 
to the ignes, nowhere else (apparently) men- 
tioned. The difficult passage in ii. 19, 63 is 
surely not cured by the note of interrogation, 
which leaves an awkward construction in a 
still more awkward form. In ii. 21, 67 the 
rule as to the use of velle is much too absolute. 
What about idem velle, idem nolle ea demum 
est firma amicitia? Is the reading ab se cantat 
quoted from the vulgate of Plaut. Rud. 2, 5, 
21, to be preferred to Fleckeisen’s eapse ? 
The note on ii. 23, 72 is hardly intelligible 
without a reference to that on § 100. Is the 
use of -ne for nonne commoner in Cicero (ii. 
24, 75) than in the comic dramatists, where 
no other use is found? I doubt whether § 26 
is sufficiently parallel to § 80 to justify the 
bold alteration of a text in itself defensible. 
Nor can I think that Cicero used rert in § 88. 
How would Dr. Reid scan the line which he 
gives in § 89? I suppose as a trochaic 
tetrameter with the final iambic omitted. 
But then the break in the line is very 
awkward. Incedunt, adsunt, me expetunt is 
nearer to the MSS., and perfectly rhythmical. 
In § 114 why should not deducas be an 
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ordinary hypothetical subjunctive, and segua- 
tur (§ 117) a dependent jussive ? ‘‘ Pres. for 
fut.” is a perilous doctrine for young students. 
Quaestiones infinitae are ‘‘abstract”’ rather 
than ‘‘ vague” problems. Is not me quite as 
common in the usage of § 121 as in that of 
§ 117? If it is “exceptional,” exceptions 
are very frequent. In § 134 omnibus may 
quite as well be taken in its more usual 
sense; and on § 148 Jacrimae rerum (Verg. 
Aen. i. 462, misprinted 126) is a most un- 
fortunate quotation. On ii. 33, 105 Coning- 
ton is referred to for the force of purpureum ; 
but unless Conington’s view is quite wrong 
the other quotations are by no means parallel. 

With regard to the completeness of the 
explanatory notes, it must not be forgotten 
that Dr. Reid has previously published a 
masterly translation of the Academica; and 
much help which the younger student might 
have legitimately required is thus provided. 
There are, indeed, some cases (¢.g., li. 2, 4; 
2, 5; 26, 86) in which the first thoughts 
seem to be better thanthe second. But there 
are a few instances in which a hint might not 
have been thrown away, which is lacking. 
If there was to be a note on novae tabernae 
it should have been added that from their 
position they faced the afternoon sun, for on 
this the reference turns. So the point of the 
difference between Phoenician and Greek 
navigation might have been made somewhat 
clearer (ii. 20, 66); the change from NVasica to 
Scipio in the note on ii. 5, 13 is confusing ; 
and salvis rebus dllis in ii. 18, 57 calls for a 
note. It is perhaps worth noticing—for this 
is an argument which has not yet, I believe, 
been brought to bear upon the question—how 
much support is furnished by 1i. 32, 102 for 
the date of the birth of Lucilius, advocated 
by our lamented Munro. According to the 
common view we are asked to believe that 
Clitomachus dedicated a work to a man more 
than forty years his junior! It would be hard 
to find a parallel to this. 

One word more of criticism. Dr. Reid 
justly lays much stress upon orthography ; and 
his aim has been “‘ by combining and studying 
the existing evidence of all kinds, to arrive as 
nearly as possible at the orthography which 
Cicero actually used.”” With much that he 
says in § 8 of the Introduction, every sound 
scholar must agree. But it is open to 
question whether the extant authorities are 
sufficient to enable us to get beyond the 
spelling conventionally accepted in the time 
of Quintilian. Dr. Reid cannot have for- 
gotten the weighty words in which Ritschl 
and Munro alike warned us against attempt- 
ing more than was possible, under peril of 
falling into a mass of inconsistencies. One 
instance will suffice to indicate the nature of 
the danger. Dr. Reid invariably gives caussa 
on the strength of the testimony of Quintilian 
that this was the form used by Cicero. But 
the same passage couples with caussa, cassus 
and divissio, and thus implies vissa. These 
Dr. Reid does not give us; but why not? 
And when we apply the principle to Plautus, 
it breaks down so completely that we are 
compelled to fall back there on the well- 
sifted evidence of the most trustworthy MSS. 
Why should we not do the same for Cicero ? 
Dr. Reid would be doing good service to the 


cause of Latin scholarship, for which he has. 


already done so much, if he would take some 








opportunity of submitting this whole question 
to a thorough examination; and of showing 
to what extent his canons differ from those of 
Wagner, which Munro has taught us to 
distrust. I hasten to add that in no single 
instance would I depart from Dr. Reid’s 
conclusions—with the doubtful exception of 
caussa—except where, surely by an oversight, 
he has allowed poenitet to stand. 

With a work of the character of this 
edition of the Academica—a work which will 
take its rank among the very foremost 
products of contemporary Latin scholarship— 
it is a simple duty to waste no words of 
conventional eulogy. A critic may be well 
satisfied if he can here and there remove a 
trivial blemish, or add a slight touch to the 
finished work. For a century and a-half 
English scholars did little or nothing for the 
real elucidation of the philosophical or 
rhetorical works of Cicero. The present 
generation has been enriched by several con- 
tributions of value; but none of them could 
claim to stand by the side of Madvig’s 


monumental edition of the De Finibus. This 
was true, but it is true no longer. 
A. 8. Writers. 








MR. BENDALL’S REPORT ON SAN- 
SKRIT MSS. 


WE quote from the Cambridge University 
Reporter Mr. Cecil Bendall’s preliminary report 
on his tour in Northern India last winter in 
search of Sanskrit MSS. : 


‘*T reached Bombay on October 22 last, and 
after a short stay, chiefly occupied with inquiries 
connected with my journey, I proceeded, with a 
short deteur to the great Buddhist caves of Karli, 
to Benares. Here I did work for some days pre- 
paratory to my longer visit, and then proceeded 
via Mokimeh and Motihari to Nepal, arriving 
finally at Kathmandu on November 9. Here, 
owing to arrangements made by the British 
Resident, my stay was limited to eighteen days. 
In this disappointingly short time, however, the 
following practical results were obtained: (1) The 
acquisition of about thirty MSS., chiefly written 
on palm-leaf, with dates from the eleventh to the 
sixteenth century. (2) The discovery of aseries of 
inscriptions from the fifth century a.p. downwards. 
A specimen of these is published in the Fndian 
Antiquary for April, 1885, at the special request of 
the editor, owing to its chronological interest. 
This series I propose to submit in photographic and 
other reproductions, accompanied by transcripts 
and other elucidations, as an appendix to my 
longer report. (3) A visit to the Maharaja's 
library, not previously shown to any European 
scholar, and containing a number of Sanskrit 
works not known to exist elsewhere. Recom- 
mendations as to application for copies will be 
submitted hereafter. I next made a stay of some 
weeks at Calcutta, where I was occupied, partly 
in archaeological work at the museum, and partly 
in the study of the philosophical literature (com- 
menced during my residence in the University), the 
traditions of which can hardly be said to be pre- 
served, outside our own University, elsewhere than 
in India itself. In the month of January I spent 
several weeks in Benares, which resulted inter alia 
in the acquisition of about eighty MSS., including 
several unique works, and of some valuable in- 
formation as to the literary possessions of the Jain 
community existing in the city. Hence I pro- 
ceeded through Agra to Jeypore in Rajputana, 
where I obtained about eighty MSS., chiefly of 
the important and little investigated Jain religion, 
several of them being unique and several furnish- 
ing beautiful specimens of the fine handwriting 
for which this community is celebrated. In the 
month of February I visited the famous Rajput 
cities of Oodeypore and Chittor, where I copied 
a number of unpublished Sanskrit inscriptions, 
chiefly of the tenth and eleventh centuries. On 
returning to Bombay, with visits en route to Ujjain 





and Indore, I purchased, with the leave of the 
proper authorities, from Pandit Bhagvindas, col- 
lector of MSs. for the Bombay Government, a 
collection of about three hundred MSS., dupli- 
cates, of course, of works in the collections 
of that Government, but consisting almost en- 
tirely of unpublished literature, a great part 
of it not existing even in MS. in any European 
library. I sailed from Bombay on March 1. 
With regard to my own collection of MSS., it is 
naturally my wish to acknowledge the liberality of 
the University by presenting the greater part of it 
to the library : and as to the collection just referred 
to, it will not be contrary to the directions of the 
Government of Bombay, if any part of it is 
acquired by the University. I feel that I cannot 
close even this short statement without acknow- 
ledging the sympathetic help of many friends and 
fellow-scholars in India, native and European, 
among whom it will be of interest to name here 
especially Mr. C. H. Tawney, sometime fellow of 
Trinity College, and now officiating Director of 
Public Instruction in Bengal. With regard to the 
library, I wish it to be understood that the ac- 
cessions indicated above need only be regarded as 
a beginning. Iam confident that further search 
of this kind might yield the most encouraging 
results, and, in fact, soon make our collection the 
finest in Europe.’’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


LATIN L FOR D. 
Trinity College, Cambridge : May 23, 1885. 

I cannot unfortunately enter into a considera- 
tion of the many interesting questions raised 
by Mr. E. R. Wharton in his learned letter to 
last week’s ACADEMY. But I must once more 
protest most energetically against the deriva- 
tion of the Latin adeps from the Greek &Acpap, 
and I trust the reiteration of the reasons against 
the hypothesis will not be as tedious to others 
as it is to myself. They are taken in substance 
from a paper on the supposed ‘‘ Change of 1 to 
D in Latin,” which was published four years 
ago in the Transactions of the Philological 
Society of London for 1881, which dealt with 
the same question as is now discussed by Mr. 
Wharton, and in which the same conclusion 
was arrived at. For the connexion of adeps 
with &Aeipap are adduced (1) two glosses from 
Hesychius—ar¢peoo:: oréari, ddepdricgov: bAeupov 
—which only prove that the meaning of words 
kindred to 4Aepap might be “fat,” and (2) 
a Latin alipes, which is a later form than adipes, 
and consequently proves nothing. The Latin 
and Greek words correspond neither in meaning 
nor in sound. The Latin for &Aepap is un- 
guentum, not adeps; and, besides the difficulty 
of / for d, we have short for « and -ps (stem 
-pi) for -pap. Lastly, are we to suppose that 
the Romans had no word of their own for fat 
till they borrowed one from the Greeks? Ver- 
bum non amplius addam. Adeps is a compound 
like coniua (coniunx) from a preposition and 
aroot. The root is that of the words quoted 
by Fick (Worterb. L* 16) under apa, ‘‘ sap, 
abundance”; émd-s, ‘‘ sap”; Old-Noree afa, 
‘‘sap, abundance”; Latin opes, opimus, to 
which I would add Latin epulae, “a rich 
banquet.” Adeps then means “ adhering fat,” 
or perhaps ‘‘increased fat.”” Compare the 
English phrase ‘‘ to gain flesh.” 

J. P. PostGare. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Dr. Hickson, of Cambridge and London, 
who has been studying animal morphology for 
nearly four years at Oxford, under Prof. 
Moseley, started about a fortnight ago on a 
voyage of biological exploration in the island of 
Celebes. His special object is to study the 
development and life history of the Alcyonarian 
corals; but he hopes also to explore the interior 
of the island, the fauna of which is at present 
almost entirely unknown. 
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THE Geological Magazine has now been carried 
on for just upon one-and-twenty years, and it 
is proposed to celebrate the attainment of its 
majority by presenting a testimonial to Dr. 
Henry Woodward, the editor. To carry out 
this object a meeting has been held at the 
rooms of the Geological Society, and a com- 
mittee of representative geologists, with Prof. 
Bonney as president, has been organised. Dr. 
G. J. Hinde, well known as a student of fossil 
sponges, is acting as secretary and treasurer. 


Pror. F, JEFFERY BELL has been engaged 
for some time in the preparation of a work on 
Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, which will 
be published by Messrs. Uassell & Co. during 
the course of the next few days. 


Messrs. LonaMANS have in preparation a 
work under the title of Electricity for Public 
Schools and Colleges, by W. Larden, author of 
‘* A School Course on Heat.” 


THE Scottish Geographical Magazine keeps up 
its character. The June number contains, 
among other things, an interesting paper by 
Dr. Felkin, on ‘‘The Egyptian Sfidan”; and, 
on the sound principle of hearing both sides, 
there are articles on the Central Asian question 
from both Vambéry and Lessar. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Ir seems but fair to state that the credit of 
enabling Prof. Max Miller to publish the large 
collection of translations of the ‘‘ Sacred Books 
of the East,’’ does not belong entirely to the 
University of Oxford. M. Renan, in his Report 
presented to the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, says: ‘‘ L’Université d’Oxford, 
que cette grande publication honore au plus haut 
degré.” But we learn from Prof. Max Miiller’s 
Preface and Dedication that it was Lord Salis- 
bury, as Secretary of State for India, and Sir 
Henry Maine, as Member of the Indian Council, 
quite as much as Dr. Liddell, the Dean of Christ 
Church, who gave their powerful support to 
this undertaking. The India Office, under 
Lord Salisbury’s Secretaryship, guaranteed, we 
believe, a considerable share of the expense, and 
did everything to support an enterprise which 
it considered of supreme importance to the 
Brahminical, Buddhist, Parsi, and Mohamma- 
dan subjects of the Crown. 


Pror. D. H. MU.Luer has lately published 
and translated four new Palmyrene inscriptions 
found at Palmyra by Dr. Samson. One of 
them is attached to the figure of a man, above 
whom two palm-branches are carved, and two 
others are engraved each between the busts of 
amanand woman. The last of these records 
the name of Rubat, the son of Bel-’aqab. 
Bel-’aqab (BnAdxaBos in Greek) has been already 
met with in Palmyrene texts, like ’Athé-’aqab, 
and reminds us of the Biblical Jacob. 


THE new volume of Triibner’s ‘‘ Oriental 
Series,” the Life and Works of Alexander 
Csoma de Kérés, has been recommended by the 
India Office to the Provincial Governments in 
India as suitable to be supplied to the col- 
legiate libraries. 


THE Rev. Arthur Lewis has struck a new 
vein in a collection of Bilochi Stories as spoken 
by the Nomad Tribes of the Sulaimén Hills, 
which will be found equally interesting by the 
philologist and the student of folklore. The 
stories are all given in the little-known dialect 
of the Bilochis of the Panjab frontier, as they 
were taken down by the collector, and transla- 
tions are attached tothem. They have a marked 
character of their own, and most of them are 
evidently original, though there are some 
which have undergone Mohammedan influence. 
Among these is a quaint one about “ the 
prophet Moses,” which we wish we could give 





in full. The moral of it is thoroughly anti- 
nomian, and illustrates the superiority of faith 
over works. The book, which is not a large 
one, has been printed at the Allahabad Mission 
Press. 


Die Aussprache des Latein. Von E. Seelmann. 
(Heilbronn: Henninger.) This is a volume 
which hardly admits of anything between a 
detailed critique and a brief notice: our readers 
will probably prefer the latter. The strong 
point of the book is undoubtedly the digest 
which it contains of the statements made by 
the Latin grammarians on pronunciation. Keil’s 
volumes have, we believe, never been so exhaus- 
tively searched. Some of the author’s own 
theories we cannot follow. There are at the 
end of the book some curious specimens of 
Latin printed in a phonetic alphabet (p. 375). 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


BrowninG Socrety.—( Friday, April 24.) 


W. F. Revewt, Esq., in the Chair.—Dr. Edward 
Berdoe read a paper ‘‘ On Browning as a Scientific 
Poet,’’ combating the idea that science and poetry 
were mutually destructive, or even antagonistic. 
The progress of science need not tend to the 
destruction of art— citing Lucretius, Milton, 
Goethe, Tennyson and Brownmg himself, as poets 
who had enriched their works by the study of 
natural phenomena. Dr. Berdoe saw no reason 
to fear that the poet of the future would find his 
poetic spirit repressed by Tyndall’s warning to 
cease the old pre-scientific habit of dealing capri- 
ciously with facts. In ‘‘ Easter Day”? Browning 
seemed to have anticipated by five years Herbert 
Spencer’s theories of the evolution of the first 
rudiments of nerves in Medusae along the lines of 
least resistance, quoting the passage beginning 
‘*Thy choice was earth,’ &c. In concluding an 
exhaustive treatment of his subject Dr. Berdoe 
claimed for Browning that he is essentially the 
scientific man’s poet; abreast of the highest 
culture of his time; always in sympathy with the 
aims of science, yet fully cognisant of its limits.— 
An animated discussion followed the reading of 
the paper, the majority of the speakers considering 
that while Browning’s knowledge of science was 
wide and minute, his whole mental attitude was 
opposed to the scientific spirit. He is in sympathy 
with art in all its development, but not so with 
science.—Dr. Berdoe defended his thesis in a few 
closing remarks, urging that no one out of 
sympathy with the scientific spirit could have 
written ‘‘ Paracelsus.’,—A paper ‘‘ On Browning 
as a Dramatic Poet, with an Analysis of ‘A Blot 
in the ’Scutcheon,’’’ was then read by Mr. J. J. 
Rossiter. He considered that of all Browning’s 
plays this one is most adapted to stage presentation 
—that here the poet allowed his characters to speak 
what the scene and the circumstances would suggest 
—what, in fact, they would naturally say on the 
spur of the moment ; whereas Browning often gave 
his characters speeches which were rather what 
they would have wished to have spoken after 
mature reflection.—An animated discussion fol- 
lowed the reading of the paper, the subject of 
which was opportune, in view of the performance 
of the play at St. George’s Hall, under the auspices 
of the Society, fixed for the following Saturday. 
(Friday, May 22.) 

Tue Chair was taken by Mr. Freperick WEDMORE, 
who, in his address, insisted especially on Brown- 
ing’s exceptional possession of the qualities of 
freshness and of massiveness, his staying power, 
his mexhaustibleness, so that he was not ‘a 
book,” but ‘‘a literature.’”? Furthermore, he was, 
in his verse, as much of an analyist, as much of a 
theologian, and as much of-a lover, now, at 
seventy-three, as he had been at thirty. ‘‘ Never 
the Time and the Place ’’—the exquisite outburst 
in Jocoseria— was the creation of a _ recent 
holiday. In that respect he was like Goethe at 
Marienbad—Goethe at seventy-three. Some such 
freshness as he showed and some such massiveness 
were, the Chairman contended, almost indispen- 
sable to one who for a long series of years must 
exercise a great influence— hardly less than 
Wordsworth’s own—on the formation of character 
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and the development of talent. That influence—a 
wholly exceptional influence—would be exercised 
by Browning in virtue of his powerful and 
imaginative dealing with almost all questions that 
interested the generations of men: questions of 
fact, questions of belief ; thought, sensation, duty ; 
the passion of patriotism, the passion of love. In 
theology they would be told by the essayist 
whom there were immediately to hear, that 
Browning was orthodox. To some extent Mr. 
Wedmore believed it was so, and he was glad 
that this great master left them so much of the 
past—disturbed them so little in the quiet and 
soothing possession of it; but still he would have 
to urge for his own part that the teaching of 
definite doctrine was little in comparison with the 
teaching of the result of Browning’s experience 
and insight. Browning belonged to the priesthood 
of imaginative literature, whose function it was to 
study humanity in its lightness and in its depths. 
That was his essential service, and it was true of 
him as of his own Caponsacchi, that 


‘* priests should study passion : 
How else help mankind, who come for help in 
passionate extremes.”’ 


In the study that Browning had given to humanity, 
in his insight, in his grasp, in his immense 
tolerance, lay the sources of his greatest teaching. 
—A paper by Mr. James Gibson, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, on ‘‘ Browning as a Teacher’’ was then 
read. The writer considered that Browning was 
one of a noble band, including Carlyle, Matthew 
Arnold, Tennyson and Ruskin, who fought against 
the materialism of the age; and, while protesting 
against the notion that one ought to attempt to 
formulate a philosophy or a code of morality out 
of the works of a poet, he treated of the teaching 
to be gathered from Browning’s poems under 
various heads. It was pointed out that Browning’s 
starting-point is the individual man and his rela- 
tion to God ; and after this had been illustrated, 
the paper went on to deal with the poet’s teaching 
on art, nature and love, and with his attitude 
towards Christianity, dwelling especially on his 
optimism.—After this paper had been discussed, 
Dr. Berdoe read from proof-sheets the Intro- 
duction which the Rev. Dr. Munro Gibson, 
of London, has supplied to a selection from 
Browning’s poems made by him for the use of an 
American Literary Society, and which is about to 
be published in the United States under the title 
of Pomegranates from an English Garden : a Selection 
from the Poems of Robert Browning. 


CamBripGE ANTIQUARIAN Socrety.—(MMonday, 
May 18.) 
Mr. J. W. Crank, President, in the Chair.—The 
following officers were elected for the next 
academical year :—President, Rev. G. F. Browne ; 
vice-president, Prof. T. McK. Hughes; treasurer, 
Mr. W. M. Fawcett; secretary and librarian, Rev. 
S.S. Lewis; auditors, Messrs. F. C. Wace and 
Swann Hurrell. The new members of Council 
are:—Dr. H. R. Luard, Prof. E. C. Clark, 
Mr. J. W. Clark, and Mr. F. J. H. Jenkinson. 
The out-going president (Mr. J. W. Clark) then 
delivered the following address :—‘‘ When you did 
me the honour of electing me your president in 
1883, I troubled you with a brief address, in which 
I spoke of one or two subjects which were then of 
special interest to the society, and on which I 
hoped to see progress made during my tenure of 
office. As that period is now drawing to a close, 
I crave your indulgence while I review, with suit- 
able brevity, the events of the last two years. In 
the first place I am glad to be able to congratulate 
the society on having obtained a local habitation. 
The negotiations of which I spoke in my former 
address have been so far successful that we have 
obtained from the University a place in which we 
can hold our meetings, and in which the collec- 
tions which once belonged to us can be displayed. 
You are aware that we have made over all those 
collections, together with our library, to the 
University, under certain conditions which were 
accepted by Grace of the Senate, 6th December, 
1883. The scheme for the management of the 
Museum has been‘at work for so short a time that 
it is impossible to say whether it is likely to prove 
altogether satisfactory or not. So far as it has 
gone, however, we can congratulate ourselves 
upon a certain definite amount of progress. 
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In securing ‘Baron Anatole von Hiigel as 


curator, we have obtained the services 
of a gentleman in whom knowledge and enthu- 
siasm are happily blended, and who, if he be 
allowed a free hand, will develop the museum— 
which it must be remembered has now become the 
Museum of General as well as Local Archaeology— 
according to the new conditions. Again, the 
University has defrayed the cost of removing our 
collection to this place, and has provided cases for 
some of the more important objects. I would call 
your special attention to the beautiful wall-case 
containing the glass and pottery, and to the skill 
displayed in its arrangement by the curator. 
Progress has also been made with the ethnological 
side of the museum. After a long delay—into the 
causes of which I need not now enter—cases have 
been provided by the University, which will hold a 
portion at least cf the collections that have been 
given to the University by Sir Arthur Gordon and 
Mr. Maudslay. The arrangement of these objects 
will of necessity occupy much time and labour, 
and, until that work is accomplished, their value 
and interest cannot be fully appreciated. In 
addition to those collections, the western room has 
been nearly filled with the casts made under Mr. 
Maudslay’s superintendence from the sculptures 
of certain buried cities in Central America, on the 
exploration of which he has been engaged for 
some years. It may well be doubted whether we 
shall ever be able to discover a clue to the in- 
terpretation of the remarkable picture-writing 
with which many of the slabs are covered; but 
these careful reproductions will at any rate give us 
trustworthy materials for its study, while the 
larger sculptures will supply far more distinct 
ideas than we have hitherto possessed of an ancient 
civilisation which, so far as can be made out at 
present, flourished and became extinct before that 
which was overthrown by the Spaniards in the six- 
teenth century. Mr. Maudslay is now conducting 
further explorations, and has collected important 
evidence bearing upon the relative age of these 
works. Ina letter written to me six weeks ago 
from Copan, he says: ‘I have been able to find 
the hitherto undiscoverable stone houses of the old 
inhabitants, and in excavating have come on some 
good sculpture. The existence of stone houses is 
an important discovery, as we know not a trace of 
them was visible fifty years after the conquest, 
and is therefore a certain and not speculative in- 
dication of age.’ I have little hope of inducing 
the University to associate itself further with Mr. 
Maudslay’s researches ; but, though we may not 
benefit by them from a museum point of view, I 
am sure that we shall all take great interest in the 
success of one of our members in such a dangerous 
and difficult enterprise. A full account of what 
has been done in the museum from its opening, 
May 6, 1884, to the present time, and the ex- 
penses which have been incurred in connexion with 
it, will be found in two reports of the Antiquarian 
Committee (Reporter, 1884-85, pp. 109, 385). The 
management of the museum, it may be urged, 
no longer concerns the society ; but as half 
the members of the Antiquarian Committee are 
appointed by the society, and as the second 
condition agreed upon between the Univer- 
sity and the society is ‘that the society under- 
take to use efforts to increase the collections ”’ ; it 
will not, I imagine, be thought unbecoming in me 
if I invite your earnest attention to those docu- 
ments. You will find in the first of them a 
proposal that a small annual Maintenance Fund 
should be granted by the University to meet the 
ordinary expenditure of the museum. For the 
present this request, so business-like and so 
reasonable, has not been listened to. I hope, 
however, that it will be brought forward again at 
no distant date; for, until this defect in the 
organisation of the museum in which we are 
interested be removed, it is impossible to regard its 
future without serious apprehension, if not with 
absolute dismay. On the other hand, it is pleasant 
to be able to record that the building is being 
gradually recognised as the proper place of deposit 
of the various relics found in the town and in the 
neighbourhood, as shown by the increase in the 
number and value of the presents made to the 
society, or deposited in its charge. Among the 
former class of objects I must particularise the 
fragments of medieval sculpture from Milton 
Church—probably part of a reredos or shrine— 








resented by Mrs, Lichfield; among the latter the 
man i found at Willingham, Cambridge- 
shire, in 1857, entrusted to our safe keeping , 
George Pegler, schoolmaster of that place. my 
former address I expressed a hope that our 
publications might shortly be extended so as to 
include a special historical series, to be published, 
in imitation of the works issued under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls, in the form of 
texts without notes, but accompanied by a full 
introduction. The suggestion in this general form 
was most favourably received by the council of the 
society, and I feel it due not only to them, but 
also to the society at large, to express my regret 
that I have been too much occupied to carry the 
matter farther at present. I have, however, 
undertaken to draw up, for the approval of the 
council, a list of works to be printed, with a 
scheme of publication; and in the course of next 
year I trust that some progress may be made in a 
matter in which I take a special interest, and 
which will, I feel sure, prove attractive to historical 
students beyond the limits of our society. Mean- 
while the ordinary publications of the society are 
being most ably edited by Mr. Jenkinson, and the 
fifth volume of our communications, of which three 
parts have appeared, will be found to be quite 
equal in interest to those which have preceded it. 
Care is being taken to effect greater rapidity in 
publication ; before long the arrears will have been 
made up; and then the dates of reading a paper 
and of issuing it in a printed form to our members 
will be separated by a shorter interval. Soon 
after you did me the honour of electing me your 
president, I suggested to the council that a critical 
and descriptive catalogue of the portraits belong- 
ing to the University and the colleges should be 
undertaken. This proposal was favourably received, 
and it was decided, as a preliminary step, to 
endeavour to bring the portraits'together in a series 
of exhibitions, each of which should include those 
of a particular period. By this means they could 
be more readily examined, and the duplicate 
portraits of celebrated individuals be compared 
with each other. The Fitzwilliam Museum Syn- 
dicate readily assented to the request that the 
exhibitions should be held in one of the galleries 
under their charge; and the colleges raised no 
difficulties about the loan of their pictures. The 
first exhibition, held last year, was thoroughly 
successful; and the second, opened last week, 
promises to command an equal share of public 
attention. So far, the scheme has been productive 
of valuable results. The pictures brought together 
last year were carefully examined by Mr. George 
Scharf and other authorities, and several portraits 
which were either wrongly named, or not named 
at all, were correctly determined. I was able to 
take notes of most of the others, and to collect 
materials for the permanent catalogue. Much, 
however, still remains to be done before such a 
work can be fit for publication. As our own times 
are approached the portraits become more numer- 
ous, and of larger size ; and, as the space in which 
they can be hung is limited, two more exhibitions 
at least will be necessary. I eagerly embrace this 
opportunity of acknowledging the cordial kindness 
with which I have been treated by the director and 
the other authorities of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
and of thanking the colleges for so generously 
stripping their walls in order to oblige us. - At the 
same time, I trust that some member or members 
of the society may be found able and willing to 
give me assistance in the future, supposing that I am 
still entrusted with the charge of the exhibitions. 
My own knowledge of artis so slight, that I cannot 
venture to prepare the permanent catalogue alone ; 
and it would be a pity to lose the results which 
ought to follow from such a series of exhibitions, 
and which will naturally be expected by the 
University. In conclusion, I have only to record 
with much pleasure the steady increase in the 
number of our members; and to thank the council 
and the officers of the society for the kind support 
which I have uniformly received from them. The 
president whom you have just elected needs no 
commendation from me. Under his guidance we 
need be under no apprehension for the future.’’— 
The report of the council gave evidence of the 
activity and growth of the society which now 
numbers 331 members on its list, and promised 
several new publications—among them Alderman 
Newton’s Diary (1662-1670), edited by Mr. J. E. 





Foster, and the History of Swaffham Bulbeck, by Mr. 
E. Hailstone.—Mr. J. W. Clark then gave a lecture 
upon Mediaeval Libraries, with special references 
to the vook-cases (illustrated by a model), and to 
the system of chaining the books, as shown in 
Hereford Cathedral, Wimborne Minster, and 
Trinity Hall. As the whole of what was said will 
form part ot the essay entitled ‘‘The Library,’’ in 
Mr. Clark’s edition of Professor Willis’s work on 
The Architectural History of the University and 
Colleges, it need not be reported here.—Mr. Brad- 
shaw made remarks upon others of our Cambridge 
libraries, and particularly upon the arrangements 
of the books at Emmanuel College, as one instance 
out of many where a clue to the method of 
arrangement used in a library would be 
obtained from a study of the order presented in 
the old catalogues, even where all trace of the 
bookcases themselves had long disappeared. Prof. 
A. Macalister made some remarks “On an 
Inscribed Block of Clay from Thebes.’’ 





FINE ART. 

Coins and Medals, their place in History and 
Art. Edited by Stanley Lane-Poole. 
(Eliot Stock.) 

Tus excellent work consists of a series of 
ten essays, most of them written by the 
officers of the Coin Department of the 
British Museum. The modest title hardly 
gives an adequate idea of the scope of the 
volume, which is well fitted to serve as a 
general introduction to numismatics, ancient‘ 
and modern. The only objection which we 
can bring against it is the unhappy archaism 
of its appearance. Rough edges to a hand- 
book are an abomination; still more so the 
use of last century type. We found ourselves 
maxing sad mistakes in Oriental names, 
owing to the liability to confuse the old “f” 
with f; and it was even more confusing to 
be told of a kind of Roman denarii called 
apparently ‘ ferrati,”’ which afterwards turned 
out to be nothing else than our old acquaint- 
ances, the notched ‘“serrati.” We trust that 
this fertile source of error will be expunged 
when the book reaches its second edition. 

An introductory treatise, dealing with the 
study of coins from a point of view higher 
than that of the mere collector, has long been 
desired, and such a treatise we now have 
befere us. Of its many merits perhaps the 
chief is the stress laid on the continuity of 
the history of coinage in the civilised world. 
If we put aside the inartistic and uninterest- 
ing currency of China and Japan, every 
existing piece of money can trace its ancestry 
back to a common source in the seventh 
century before Christ. The descent of all 
Greek coins from the issues of Pheidon and 
Croesus, and the connexion of the Roman 
system with a Siculo-Greek standard, are well 
known ; but it will be a revelation to many 
readers to find how modern and mediaeval 
series—Asiatic and European alike—derive 
their origin either from Greece or Rome. 
India learnt the art of coinage from the 
Bactrian successors of Alexander the Great; 
Arabia’s first emissions were debased copies of 
the Athenian tetradrachm. Parthia imitated 
the Seleucid kings of Syria, and the Sapors 
and Chosroes of restored Persia continued the 
Parthian issues, only to be copied in turn by 
the earliest of the Mahometan Khalifs. The 
“dinar” and ‘“dirhem” of Haroun-al- 
Raschid show by their very names a descent 
from the denarius and drachma, no less 
than the ‘‘sou” and “livre” of Louis 
XVI. testify to a perpetuation of the 
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‘solidus’? and ‘‘libra.” The transmission 
of types is no less astonishing than that of 
names: to find Ethelred of England repre- 
senting himself on his pennies with diadem 
and paludamentum in the guise of Con- 
stantine is only less strange than to discover, 
on the coins of the twelfth century 
Mahometan dynasts in Mesopotamia, debased 
copies of the heads of Antiochus or Hadrian. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
Greek, Roman, and ancient Oriental coins 
fare well in the experienced hands in which 
they have been placed. The only difficulty 

‘ has been to compress even a short sketch of 
their merits and peculiarities within the 
compass of essays of some thirty pages long. 
That space, however, is enough for Messrs. 
Head and Grueber to show how curiously the 
lines of interest of the two series diverge ; the 
Greek coinage being mainly religious and 
artistic in its importance, while the Roman 
pieces derive their attractiveness rather from 
their historical character than their beauty. 
If Rome gives us on its currency an almost 
complete chronicle of the events of three 
centuries of conquest and empire, Greece 
presents us with a connected mass of materials 
for the history of the growth of art, which 
could never have been equalled from 
researches among the statues, gems and 
vases of all the museums of Europe. The 
account of the ancient Oriental issues falls 
into two divisions, both of which are under- 
taken by Prof. Gardner. We almost think 
that the two parts would have been better 
treated as a continuous whole. The coins of 
the Graeco-Indian kings, and those of the 
dynasties which succeeded them, connect 
themselves rather with the Parthian and 
Persian currency than with the Mahometan 
coinage of mediaeval India, to which they 
are in this volume linked, on purely local 
grounds. Nothing more fascinating than the 
Indo-Greek series exists in the whole range 
of numismatics. It gives us a glimpse of a 
Hellenic kingdom existing at the ‘‘ back of 
the north wind,” so to speak, with semi- 
barbarous Parthia interposed between it and 
the regions of Western civilisation. A short 
sketch suffices to indicate the interest of the 
series, and will, we hope, fire some of Prof. 
Gardner’s readers to a study of these strange 
fragments of a lost history. 

The fourth and fifth essays are in some 
ways the most important in the volume, as 
they trace the continuity of the European 
coinage in general, and the English in par- 
ticular, from the later Roman issues down to 
the close of the Middle Ages. It is true that 
in our own issues there is a break, only partly 
closed by the series of ‘‘sceattas,’’ small 
silver pieces on which the earlier Anglo- 
Saxon kings copied Byzantine types. But on 
the continent the gold coinage of the Visi- 
goths, Franks, and Lombards is a mere con- 
tinuation of the imperial issues, in subject 
and treatment as well as in weight. A stage 
further from its Roman origin is the ‘‘ dena- 
rius”’ of Pepin and Charles the Great, which 
was the parent of the whole European cur- 
rency of mediaeval times, including our own 
silver penny, which dates from Offa of Mercia 
(a.pD. 757). Continental and English issues 
alike commence with a debased copy of the 
bust of a late Roman emperor as their main 
type, but in the course of years the character 





of the head changes, till its origin becomes 
unrecognisable. If we may descend to a 
point of detail connected with one of these 
two essays of Mr. Keary’s, we are not certain 
of the correctness of his statement that ‘‘no 
coins were struck in Britain between the 
death of Allectus and the accession of Con- 
stantine.””’ Unless we are mistaken, there 
exist bronze pieces of Maximianus and 
Constantius I., which bear the London mint- 
mark of PLN. 

Prof. Terrien de La Couperie does his best 
for the coins of China in the ninth essay, but 
we must confess to receiving from it an im- 
pression that the subject-matter is hopelessly 
uninteresting. It is, however, some comfort 
to find that the Chinese do not claim for their 
metallic currency a greater antiquity than the 
fourth century s.c. We had expected to 
find its origin attributed to at least several 
thousand years before our era. 

Medals form the subject of the last paper 
of the series, and are handled by Mr. Wroth. 
We fancy that the magnificent Italian series 
of the Renaissance period will now be brought 
for the first time before the notice of many of 
the readers of this work. Anything which 
can be done to call attention to them will be 
an unmixed benefit, as they are, alike in 
style, execution, and subjects, worthy of long 
study. We wish that Mr. Wroth could have 
spared a few more pages of his essay for the 
expansion of their merits ; but he has, at any 
rate, given us a glimpse of the interest of this 
much-neglected branch of numismatics. 

The work is, on the whole, wonderfully free 
from misprints; the worst which we noticed 
was the substitution of Georaras for Oeorarisp. 

C. Oman. 








THE ART MAGAZINES. 


Mr. J. H. MIppieETon’s article in the Portfolio 
on the church of 8. Maria del Popolo at Rome is 
one of a class too rare in our art magazines. It 
is the result of careful research and personal 
examination, and is accompanied by an admir- 
able plan, showing the dates of the various 
portions of the present church. Miss Julia 
Cartwright’s pleasant account of Christ Church 
Priory, Canterbury, is brightly illustrated by 
Mr. Joseph Pennell ; and the number contains 
continuations of the papers by Mr. Watkins 
Lloyd, on ‘‘The Drama of the Greeks in 
Relation to Art,” and by Mr. Loftie, on 
‘* Windsor.” One of the engravings on metal 
is an etching, in which Mr. L. J. Steele renders 
with much delicacy a picture by Mr. Otto Weber 
of horses in a mist on Dartmoor. 


THE editor of the Magazine of Art contributes 
to the June number an article on ‘‘ Current 
Art,” in which he treats British artists in 
general, and the academicians in particular, 
with severe irony. To the same number 
Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson sends an admirable 
article on Handel and his music, illustrated by 
several portraits. A pretty poem, by Mrs. 
Meynell, is sympathetically illustrated by Mr. 
Hennessy. Other papers by Miss Mabel Robin- 
son, Mr. Lewis Day, Miss Helen Zimmern, and 
a number of excellent engravings, maintain the 
level of the magazine. 


In the Art Journal Mr. Joseph Hatton con- 
tinues his pleasant gossip on ‘‘ London Club- 
land,” and Mr. F. & Stephens tells us much 
of interest about Hammersmith and Chiswick ; 
both articles are well illustrated. The number 
has a line-engraving by Mr. J. C. Armytage, 
after a very spirited drawing by Mr. A. C. Gow, 





called ‘‘ Requisitioned,’’ which represents a 
miller expostulating with a party of hussars 
who have come after his flour. 


In the Gazette des Beaux-Arts (May the col- 
lection of M. Albert Goupil, the on, and 
Botticelli’s illustrations of Dante from the 
Hamilton Collection, are the subjects of ‘‘ first” 
articles by Emile Molinier, André Michel, and 
Charles Ephrussi respectively. A bust of St, 
John by Donatello, etched by Henry Guérard, 
and another bust of the same saint by Mino da 
Fiesole, are among the illustrations of the 
first, and four facsimiles of the Botticelli 
drawings are given. This part contains also an 
article on the Belgian artist Xavier Mellery, by 
Camille Lemonnier, one on the exhibition of 
the ‘‘ Pastellistes Francais,” by Baron R. Por- 
talis, a continuation of Lucien Magne’s study 
on stained glass, and an original etching by the 
late J. de Nittis. 

DL’ Art has been mainly occupied lately with 
articles by the editor on Delacroix, by G. Dar- 
genty on Bastien Lepage, and Charles Perkins 
on the gates of the Baptistery of Florence. Of 
the illustrations the most notable have been the 
facsimiles of masterly drawings by Bastien 
Lepage. In the number for May 14, the 
editor commenced a review of the Salon, illus- 
trated with facsimiles of drawings by F. Gail- 
lard, Louis-Emile Adan, Mdme. V. Demont- 
Breton, and Adolphe Guillon. It also contained 
an etching by Daniel Mordant, after a picture 
by Jean Béraud, called ‘‘ La Priére.” 


To the Jahrbuch der Koniglich Preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen (Sechster Band, II. Heft.) 
Prof. Colvin contributes an interesting paper on 
two dated drawings by Martin Schongauer, and 
Dr. Bode continues his study of the Italian 
sculpture in the Berlin Museum. A drawing by 
Hans Sebald Beham in the Museum at Leipzig 
forms the subject of a paper by H. Liicke. 


In the Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst (May) an 
etching of much force and skill by W. Unger 
worthily reproduces a fine picture of an Oriental 
Market by L. Muller. An article (with portrait) 
on Prof. Springer, by Julius Lessing, com- 
mences the number, which also contains one on 
the carving and colouring of wooden architec- 
ture at Hildesheim, by C. Lachner. The prin- 
cipal paper in ‘‘ Kunstgewerbeblatt” is on the 
carved choir stalls at Wettingen, by H. E. v. 
Berlepsch. 








THE DISCOVERY OF PITHOM., 
Leiden: April 18, 1885. 
In M. Naville’s memoir (reviewed in the 
ACADEMY, February 28, 1885), The Store-City of 
Pithom and the Route of the Exodus, we have the 
first fruit of his work on behalf of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, which was founded in the year 
1883, under the presidency of the late celebrated 
Sir Erasmus Wilson, the enlightened patron of 
Egyptology in England. The honorary secre- 
taries, Miss Amelia B. Edwards and Mr. R. 
Stuart Poole, have also from time to time 
published reports of the progress of M. Naville’s 
discoveries in the Delta, a locality which is by 
universal consent admitted to be the most 
interesting in the map of the Old World. This 
was the land colonised by the pre-Christian 
people of God’s grace, whose descendants 
(characterised by the same virtues and the 
same faults as their forefathers) are with us to 
this day, and whose history and literature are 
inseparably connected with the history and 
literature of the New Testament. It was, 
therefore, a luminous idea on the part of this 
young society to begin work in the rich soil 
of the Delta, and to prosecute its first researches 
on the sites of cities which, though interesting 
to the whole world, and ially so to those 


who are Egyptologists by profession, have been 
by the majority of explorers. Tell- 


neglected 
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el-Maskhutah (‘‘the Mound of the Statue”), 
called by the ch “ Ramses,” was the first 
spot selected. A monolithic group of Rameses 
Il., seated between Tum and Ra, found there 
during the last century, gave Lepsius the idea 
that this Pharaoh was the local deity, and he 
therefore named the place ‘‘ Raamses,” con- 
ceiving it to be the city of that name built by 


the Israelites under the Oppression. To this sub- | h 


ject Maspero has contributed some additional 
remarks, consequent upon further discoveries. 
Also, Miss Amelia B. Edwards has written some 
most interesting notes on the same question 
in Knowledge during the years 1882 and 1883, 
wherein she came to the conclusion that the 
site of Raamses and the route of the Exodus 
were correctly laid down by Lepsius. In 1883 
Maspero, the learned Director-General of 
Egyptian Museums and Excavations, gave per- 
mission to the Egypt Exploration Fund to 
examine this mound; whereupon Naville 
made a preliminary study of the menuments 
already discovered there, and ascertained that 
they were all dedicated to Tum by Rameses II. 
His subsequent excavations resulted in the 
discovery of an inscribed fragment of the Naos, 
showing that the temple was dedicated to Tum 
by Rameses ITI., and that it was situate in the 
region of Theku, Tseku, or Tsuku ; thus proving, 
also, that this mound of Maskhutah was not 
‘‘ Raamses,” but Pi-Thum, or Pi-Tum, the 
city or abode of Thum or Tum. He also found 
ruins of Roman houses of crude brick, with the 
usual fragments of domestic pottery ; a granite 
hawk of Rameses II.; a fragment of the 
Ismailah monolith inscribed with the name of 
Tsuku; a mortar with the name of Sheshonk ; 
a statue of a lieutenant of Osorkon ILI., ‘‘ the 
good Recorder of Pithom” ; a statue of Aak, a 
priest of Tsuku; fragments of a broken colos- 
sus of Osorkon II. ; a pillar of Nechtherheb ; a 
fragment of a statue of a priest of the abode 
of Thum, or rather ‘‘ of the Temple of Thum, 
the great God of Tsuku”’; a tablet of Phil- 
adelphus ; and two Roman inscriptions with 
the names of Ero or Herodpolis. All these very 
interesting objects identify the site of Pa- 
Tum or Pithom, of Tsuku, and of Ero or 
Herodpolis. 

There is no doubt that the name Tsuku could 
be translated by Succo, or Succoth, in the 
Hebrew ; and, again, there is no doubt that 
Succoth was Ero, &c. Very interesting also 
is the remark of Naville that this Hro is 
derived from the chief storehouse of Pithom, 
named in Egyptian Ar. 

The earliest monarch whose inscriptions have 
been discovered on this spot is Rameses II.; 
then come Meneptah, Sheshonk, Osorkon II., 
Nechtherheb, Ptolemaus Philadelphus, and his 
sister Arsinoé IT, 

Our learned and lamented master Lepsius 
did not agreed in the conclusions arrived at by 
M. Naville; and in the last number of the Zeit- 
schrift for 1883, which he sent to me with some 
lines in his own writing, he reiterated his 
reasons. But a comparative study of this 
article with the argument of M. Naville, given 
in Appendix I. of his memoir on The Store-City 
of Pithom, has convinced me that the latter is 
in the right. 

Such are the results of the brief but well 
employed campaign of the fortunate explorer, 
who is ene of our most learned Egyptologists, 
and whv has been ably reported by two others 
of note, namely, Miss Edwards and Mr. R. S8. 
Poole. It is inconceivable, after these state- 
ments, how an anonymous critic in the Athe- 
naeum of March 14, 1885, could write that 
‘the truth of the matter is that the site of the 
Pithom of the Bible is unknown.” I have read 
this article with a feeling of disgust, finding it 
written with so little appreciation, and so full 
of errors. And I ask, how could this critic 
write: ‘‘When the subject of Pithom was 


brought before the Congress of Orientalists at 
Leyden in 1883, it was received as a joke, no 
one for a moment believing in it.”—(See Athe- 
naeum, March 14.) This is not true. The sub- 
ject was not there treated. And if this writer 
has been told of ‘‘the non-acceptance of the 
alleged discovery of Pithom by the greatest 
Egyptologists” (Athenaeum, March 14), then 

e was misinformed, and his information was 
as valueless as that respecting the discussions 
at the Leiden Congress. 

But our noble scholar will do well to give no 
reply to these objections; and the honorary 
secretaries enjoy too high a reputation through 
their excellent writings for any unknown author 
to injure them. W. PLEYTE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CORRECTION. 
London: May 30, 1885. 


In your account of the fact that a pic- 
ture in the Brera Gallery at Milan, hitherto 
ascribed to the school of Bellini, turned out, 
on being cleaned, to be the work of Mantegna, 
an error has crept in, which probably originated 
in the Chronique des Arts of May 21. The 
name of the restorer of the picture, spelt in the 
Chronique and in the ACADEMY Tavenaghi, 
should, without doubt, be Cavenaghi, that of 
an artist well known at Milan and elsewhere in 
Italy for his exceptional skill and conscientious- 
ness in the restoration of pictures, and who, in 
fact, does all such work at the Brera Gallery. 

F. W. Burton. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE Dutch School of Painting,i by M. Henry 
Harvard (who has just been made Membre du 
Conseil des Beaux Arts, in the place of M. 
About), will be published by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. in a few days. The work has been trans- 
lated by the late Mr. G. Powell, and forms a 
volume of the “Fine Art Library Series,” 
under the editorship of Mr. John Sparkes. 


Mr. J. C. L. Sranuscumipt, author of 
Surrey Bells and London Bell Founders, re- 
viewed in The AcaADEMY of October 11, 1844, 
has prepared for publication a work on the 
Church Bells of Hertfordshire, which was left 
in MS. by the well-known campanologist, the 
late Thomas North. It will be ublished, by 
subscription only, at sixteen shillings a copy. 
Names may be sent to Mrs. North, The Plas, 
Llanfairfschan. 


THE Black and White Exhibition of Messrs. 
Cassell at Ludgate Hill is a very pretty one— 
on the whole, the best black and white exhi- 
bition which we have seen lately. It says 
much for the taste of their art department and 
for the skill of our younger artists who design 
for wood-engraving. rominent are some 
humorous illustrations of Dickens by Mr. Fred. 
Barnard, and there is a drawing by Mr. Albert 
Moore and another by Mr. Birket Foster. These, 
however, are not so attractive as the refined and 
beautifully drawn illustrations by Miss M. L. 
Gow, Mr. Percy Tarrant, and Miss Alice 
Havers. Among the landscapes, some fine in 
feeling and broad in manner by Mr. A. W. 
Henley are remarkable, and both Mr. G. L. 
Seymour and Mr. Allan Bernard are well 
represented. Some of Mr. W. Hatherell’s 
architectural drawings are of exceptionally fine 
quality, the ‘‘Long Gallery, Hatfield,” and 
‘The Grand Staircase,” at the same place, 
show ew his mastery over pen and 
brush. . G. L. Seymour’s single figure 
‘**Violet” is very rich in tone, like a fine 





mezzotint. That the above account does not 


ri 


exhaust the list of pleasant and skilful work 
a reference to the catalogue will be sufficient 
to show, as this includes the names of E. Blair 
Leighton, C. Gregory, R. W. Macbeth, H. G. 
Glindoni, A. Hopkins,,-W. Small, Edgar Bar- 
clay, Yeend King, W. J. Hennessy, C. J. Hain- 
land, A. Stocks, T. W. Couldery and other 
clever artists. 


Messrs. HowkELtt & JAMEs’s tenth annual 
exhibition of paintings on china by lady 
amateurs and artists is much smaller than 
usual, but of higher average quality. The 
rigour of the judges, Messrs. F. and H. 
Stacey Marks, in excluding badly drawn work 
is to be praised, and there is little to be seen in 
the galleries in Regent Street, Pall Mall, which 
is not of good style and workmanship. Miss 
R. J. Strutt nas carried off the Crown Princess 
of Germany’s gold medal for a very large 

el of flowers and birds. The other - 

rizes were awarded to Miss Bessie Gilson, 

Rose Swain, Miss Weiss, and Mrs. Willingham 
Rawnsley among amateurs, and to Miss Ellen 
Welby, Mrs. Sparkes among professionals. 
The remaining amateur prize-takers were Miss 
Marianne Mansell, Miss Edith A. Mallett, Miss 
Ethel Cooke, Miss M. Cooke, Miss Sansom, 
Mrs. Swain, Lady Charlotte Stopford, and 
Mrs. Thurgood. As usual some very good 
work is shown by foreign professionals. As 
miniature painting, Madame Merkel-Heine’s 
portraits of the royal family of Germany (351) 
and of Miss Olive Schneider, are perfect; and 
MM. Léonee, Schuller, Mallet, Gautier, Grenet, 
and Quost, send masterly pieces in their different 
styles. A dessert service, painted by M. Léonce, 
is of remarkable beauty. Among other 
notable works may be mentioned Miss Catherine 
Lee’s conventional ‘‘ Immortelles”’ (134), Miss 
Mabel Townsend’s ‘‘ Gorse” (232), Miss C. C. 
Hunton’s splendid plate on terra-cotta (297), 
Miss E. Welby's plaques decorated with cupids 
and scroll work in old Italian style (303 and 
313), Miss Spiers’s ‘‘ Phillis” (323), an orna- 
mental plate (under glaze) by Mrs. William 
Smith (355), Mrs. F. f . Cross’s pretty tea set 
(493), Miss Proctor’s Dessert Service Bay 
with orchids (660), Mrs. E. J. Stannard’s ju 
with almond blossom (685), Miss Minnie Gray’s 
poppies (55), and Miss Townsend’s dessert 
service with coast scenes—out of place but 
clever (669). Miss Linnie Watt, as usual, has 
several sweet landscapes with figures. 


THE American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens held their annual meeting last month 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts. Prof. F. D. 
Allen, of Harvard, was chosen to fill the annual 
office of director, in succession to Prof. Van 
Benschoten, who is at the present time 
travelling through the Peloponnesus with a 

arty of students. The Greek Government 
aes offered a building site to the American 
School, by the side of that of the English School 
on Mount Lekabettos. The cost of building 
and furnishing was estimated at 20,000 dollars, 


towards which 3,500 dollars has already been 
received. 


Amone the artists who have been per- 
mitted to take sketches of the corpse of Victor 
Hugo are MM. Bonnat, Dalou, Falguiére, 


Clairin, Léopold Flameng, Guillaumet, and 
Léon Glaize. 


THE painter and architect, Louis Charles 
“A te Steinheil, born in Strassburg in 1814, 
died few days ago in Parts. He was the 
brother-in-law of Meissonier, and after the 
war made his “option” for France. The 
glass-painting in the Sainte-Chapelle at Paris 
was his work, and the frescoes of the Last 
Judgment in the Cathedral of Strassburg. 
The plans for the new principal door of the 





cathedral were also designed by him. 
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MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Mr. ©. HAtxé gave his fourth concert last Satur- 
day afternoon at Prince’s Hall. Beethoven’s 
pianoforte Trio in E flat (op. 70, no. 2 
was admirably played. The pianist selec 
for his solo a set of Schumann jpieces, the 
eight ‘‘ Phantasiestiicke”” (op. 12). Of these, 
‘‘Traumeswirren,” ‘‘ Grillen,” and ‘‘ Warum ” 
are heard the most often; but each of the eight 
has a merit and a charm of its own. Mr. Hallé’s 
interpretation of the music was most satisfac- 
tory, and the applause he received was richly 
deserved. In one or two of the numbers we 
missed the delicacy of touch and warmth of 
feeling of Mdme. Schumann ; but, if there were 
points of difference between the two players, 
there were also points of strong resemblance. 
Mdme. Néruda’s rendering of Spohr’s Concerto 
in A was all that could be desired ; the piece, 
however, was scarcely a suitable one for a 
chamber concert. The programme concluded 
with a pianoforte Trio in F minor, by F. 
Berwald, late director of the Conservatoire at 
Stockholm. The music is clever and pleasing, 
though not very original. It is a short work, 
and there is no break between the movements. 

On the same afternoon, Sefior Sarasate was 
giving his fourth concert at St. James’s Hall, 
and an immense audience proved that the artist’s 
popularity is still as great as ever; and, so long 
as he shows such command of his instrument, 
and sings on it with such charm and purity of 
intonation, so long will that popularity endure. 
The chief items of the programme were Lalo’s 
bright and clever ‘‘Symphonie Espagnole ” 
for violin and orchestra, and Mendelssohn’s 
“Italian” Symphony. The orchestra, as usual, 
was conducted by Mr. W. G. Cusins. There 
is to be a fifth and last concert on June 13, at 
which Senor Sarasate will play as novelty a 
‘* Concertstiick ”’ by St. Saéns. 

There was a third concert on the same after- 
noon which certainly deserves notice, and a 
detailed one, but we can only record the fact of 
its having taken place. This was the students’ 
concert of the Academy for the Higher De- 
velopment of Pianoforte Playing at the Marl- 
borough Rooms. Mr. O. Beringer, the director, 
is an accomplished pianist and a painstaking 
teacher, and this public exhibition of the best 
work done during the year is useful and 
encouraging alike to pupil and professor. 

The sixth Richter concert took place last 
Monday evening. The programme commenced 
and concluded with Beethoven, and Herr 
Richter does well to do all possible honour to 
the greatest composer of instrumental music. 
The Liebes-Duet from ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” magnifi- 
cently sung by Mdme. Valleria and Mr. E. 
Lloyd, was a brilliant success. We miss the 
stage effects—the ashtree’s stem, the efforts of 
Siegmund to pull away the sword Nothung, 
the picture of the lovely spring night; but 
such is the power, the spell of Wagner’s music 
that for the moment we can afford to forget 
them. The greatness of Wagner’s genius 
becomes apparent when we find an excerpt 
from one of his music-dramas and Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony side by side; and though 
the former was shorn of its surroundings, and 
therefore of much of its meaning, yet it was not 
eclipsed by its powerful rival. The programme 
included two movements from Liszt’s oratorio 
‘‘ Christus.” The ‘‘ Singing of the Shepherds” 
is quaint and charmingly orchestrated, but far 
toolong. The ‘‘Marchof the Holy Kings” as 
sacred music is unbecoming, as profane music 
dull. 

Mr. W. de Mamby Sergison gave a concert 
at St. James’s Hall last Tuesday evening. The 
choir of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, sang a very 
pleasing anthem by Salaman, Mendelssohn’s 
unaccompanied psalm, “ Why rage the heathen,” 





and other pieces. The boys’ voices were 
throughout a trifle sharp, and they sang 
with more energy than taste. Out of a 
long and miscellaneous programme we would 
mention the artistic singing of Miss E. Rees, 
and the excellent rendering of Mr. Sergison’s 
‘“‘Hymn of the Eastern Church” by Mdme. 
Sterling, for which she obtained an encore ; 
Miss Larkcom also obtained an encore for Herr 
Ganz’s ‘‘Sing, sweet bird.” Mr. Lloyd sang 
two songs with his usual success. Miss Shinner 
played violin solos, Miss Kleeberg Chopin’s 
‘‘Ballade” (op. 23), and Mr. Lazarus some 
clarionet solos. Mr. Clifford Harrison gave two 
recitations. 

Miss M. Wild gave a pianoforte recital on 
Thursday afternoon at the Prince’s Hall. She 
deserves great praise for her careful ensemble 
playing with Miss Shinner in Schumann’s piano 
and violin Sonata in A minor, and for her 
intelligent rendering of Beethoven’s dangerous 
Sonata in A flat (op. 110). The programme 
included short solos for piano, and also one for 
violin. Miss Carlotta Elliot was the vocalist. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC AT THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
EXHIBITION. 


A FINE show of pianos, organs, and other instru- 
ments, and of music engraving and printing in 
the Central Gallery, brass band performances in 
the grounds, and organ and pianoforte recitals, 
represent up to the present moment about all 
that has been done for musical art at South 
Kensington. The catalogue gives a list of the 
various makers who exhibit their instruments, 
and of the firms which show specimens of printing. 
As to the recitals from a high art point of view, 
they have been, as a rule, scarcely deserving of 
notice. As a specimen of organ performances, 
we may mention one last week, when an organist 
played in succession the Bach-Gounod Medita- 
tion, Mendelssohn’s Overture to “ Athalie,” and 
last, and worst of all, Chopin’s “ Berceuse.” All 
this is not legitimate organ music. Last week 
Mr. C. Hallé gave a piano recital of good and 
genuine pianoforte music, and Herr Rummel 
and a few others have followed pretty closely in 
his footsteps ; but other programmes which we 
have seen contained pieces of the light and 
flimsy school. Why have the members of the 
Executive Council neglected to give high-class 
concerts? Why have they not sought to educate 
public taste by means of historical programmes ? 
Why, in short, since music is included in the 
scheme, and since South Kensington is an art 
centre, have they not striven to do their noblest, 
their highest, aud their best ? 

Last Wednesday the Historic Loan Collection 
in the galleries of the Albert Hall was opened 
to the public. Unfortunately, some of the cases 
are still empty, in others the objects are not 
arranged, and as yet there is no catalogue as a 
help amid this maze of marvels. When com- 
pleted, musical amateurs will indeed have a 
treat, and musicians and students will be grate- 
ful to the authorities who have collected together 
— works of art of past centuries, and 

voks, autographs, letters, and pictures of the 
highest interest. There is MS. music from the 
twelfth century, and there are wonderful anti- 
phoners, missals, and service books, and fine speci- 
mens of early music printing. Of musical auto- 
graphs there is a splendid collection. In one 
precious case there are the MS. scores of the 
‘* Messiah,” “Israel in Egypt,” and the Dettingen 
“Te Deum”; and, speaking of Handel, there is 
also his harpsichord, the clavichord said to have 
been used by him for composing on journeys, 
and his portrait, painted by S. J. Thornhill. 
The musical autographs and letters of the great 
German, French, Italian, and English composers 
will be objects of special attraction. Perhaps, 





—— 


next to Handel and Purcell, the Beethoven MSS. 
will excite the deepest interest. In one case 
there is a portrait of the great Bonn master, 
resented by him to his friend and pupil, Charles 
eate, in 1815. We could not discover any 
musical autographs either of Berlioz or of 
Wagner ; but, until the catalogue is printed, it 
is impossible to speak with certainty about any 
omission. Liszt is represented by a few bars of 
music written at Boulogne so far back as August 
30, 1827. 

There is a large and exceeding valuable collec- 
tion of violins and bows, and of old instruments of 
all kinds, many of which have been lent by the 
Conservatoire Royal of Brussels. The general 
public will, of course, gaze at these with a certain 
amount of curiosity, but the virginals, spinets, 
harpsichords, clavichords, and early pianos will 
probably be more to their taste. Many of these 
instruments are not only interesting as relics of 
bygone times, but with their ornamentation of 
painting and carving, are striking and beautiful 
objects of art. The grand piano designed by 
Mr. Alma Tadema, and the one painted by Mr 
E. Burne Jones, are also here, and invite com 
parison. 

The sixteenth-century room, containing Queen 
Elizabeth’s virginal, the Salon Louis XVI., aad 
the English room of the eighteenth century, 
make the dead past, as it were, speak to us. 
There are a number of pictures, old programmes, 
and curiosities of all sorts. The collection is, in 
truth, an embarras de richesses, and those who 
go once are pretty sure to go again and again. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 

THE members of the London branch of the United 
Richard Wagner Society opened their season on 
Friday, May 29, by a conversazione at Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s galleries. Mr. Walter Bache and 
other artists (under the direction of Mr. Dal- 
gety Henderson) performed during the evening 
excerpts from Wagner’s operas, and a misccl- 
laneous programme of music. 


THE sixth annual concert of the St. Cecilia 
Society of Ladies will take place at St. James's 
Hall on Thursday evening, June 11, under the 
conductorship of Mr. Malcolm Lawson. The 
programme comprises orchestral works by Bach, 
Lulli, Purcell and Gluck; choral numbers by 
Rheinberger, Gernskeim, and Stanford; and 
songs and duets by Goring Thomas, Malcolm 
Lawson and Mary Carmichael. Miss Louise 
Phillips and Mdme. Fassett will be the prin- 
cipal vocalists. 
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THEATRES. 
ADELPHI 


Sole Proprietors and M. ATTI. 
ais evening, at 7.40, a new an u*) Drama by Solace R. Sims 
2 ay, z es. Poors ~— 
essrs. arner, ‘ernan a vectige. lenney, Garden, Warde, 
Howard, Shore} Mesdames L. Moodie, M. Rorke, Leigh, Lyons, Coveney, 
Carter, Harlowe, 
Preceded, 


Rogers, &c, 
at7.15,0y BORROWED PLUMES. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 


Under the direction of Miss VIOLET MEL: 
Every evening, at *, the successful Comic fore. earn 
MANTEAUX NOIKS. 
esdames Marion Hood, Letty Lind, Jenny Dawson, Ethel Hughes, F. 
F phan ow, Jone or. F. Brandon, L. Searie, &c., and Violet 
les Groves, Fred. 

— Martell, Rose, &c., and Henry Walshant. a Woatt, ~etleens 
_ cting Manager, Mr. EDWARD BRowN, Business Manager, Mr. GILBERT 








THEATRE. 








OU J sy THEATRE. 
Lessees and » Mr. JOHN CLAYTON and M 
very evening, one THE by agtts ig a a ee 
an ear a! Farcical Piay, 2 +. acts, by PINERO. 
iv £8 U DER He M 
is a Keeves-Smith and Miss Norreys. —— 





Coloured Freehand Drawing Copies 


FOR CLASS TEACHING. 


These copies are aDartgEp from specimens of various 
styles of ye and are specially suitable for class- 
teaching. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking 
at and — g masses or spaces instead of simply ob- 
serving outlines. It is not intended that the colour should 
be copied by the children, though, when possible, the 
qncher will find it useful to allow practice as a reward 
for careful drawing. 


108,000 ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 


COMPENSATION 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


64, CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS — OF ALL KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. Premium Income, £235,000. 
CHAIRMAN . HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
WEST-END OFFICE—8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSt 
or at the 
HEAD OFFice—64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretarv 


London: 
_ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 27. Chancery-lane, W.C. 


Authors advised with «as to Printing and 
Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 
Binding. 


Books produced at a fixed price for 








K™MPIRE ! THEATRE. 


Every ee at8.30. LADY OF TH THE LOCKET. 

Messrs, J. L. Shine, C. Hayden Coffin, H. M, Clifford, C. Ryley, H. Evers- 
field, and Henry Bracy ; Mesdames rlorence St. John, Susie Vaughan, 
Lesley Bell, Agnes Barnett, and Edith Brandon, 

Preceded, at 7.45, by 


TEN. MINUTES FOR REFRESHMENT, 


LOBE THEATRE 
. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES ” ” os pees 
Every evening, at 9, THE PulVATE SECKETA. 
Preceded, at 8, by a Drama, in one act, entitled 
KENNY, 
Business Manager, Mr, E, F, BRADLEY. 


(7 RAND THEATRE, 


ISLINGTON, 
Lessee and ir Baws Mr, CHARLES WILMOT. 
Every evening, at 7.30, Mr. Edward EOORES: and Gaiety Company, in 


Comedy by PINERO, and 








ROBBING ROY, 





Printing, Paper, and Binding, and Terms arranged 
Sor Publishing. 
ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
Publishers, Printers, and Binders, 


21, Castie Srrezt, Hotporn, anp 27, CHANCERY 
Lane, Lonpon. 


SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 


To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’8 OWN SAUCE, 
GOurs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 




















LAgROW and the HIGHLANDS Also 
ote lage a Bae Cictla cmahagy Ma 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF THA, 
r[URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR w 


from GREENOOK, 7) ei aM, conveying, in connexiou with his West High 
laud Steamers, Passengers for Oban, Fort-William, luverness, Lochaw 
tkye, —— Staffa, lona, Glencoe, Stornoway, &c. Official “Guide, 3a. 
Iilustrated, 6d. and Is., by post; or at W. H. SMITH & SON’s Railway 
Bookstalis.—Time Bill, with Map and Fares, free from the Owner, 
DaViD MACBRAYNE, lig, Hope-street, Glasgow. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomzanp Stree} 
aad CHARING CROss, LONDON.—Established 1783. 


gepnrmene epetans Lees ty Hive and Lightning atest in all parts of the 
w 


Loeg claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD 
FRaNcis B. MACDOWALD. } Joint Secretaries. 




















FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


8. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


Gold Medals: and 1878; ‘Calcutta, 1834. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 
GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


= ared, is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.””—Dr. HASSALL. 
7 Sully pues wan neat in every way. »_W, W. SToppart, F.1.C., F.0.8., City Analyst. 
“Pure y Ann @ portion of oil extracted.” —CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., F. R.C.S. I., Analyst for Dublin. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—* A delicious preparation.” 


NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firn 


pD* DUNBAR’S ALKARAM —or, 

ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE— 
the ne cure for awe and Colds by Inhalation. 
Of all Chemists, 2s. 9d. a bottle. Recommended by 
the first Physicians and the Medical Papers. 

















ALKARAM. 


que by BURNAND. 


NEW SADLER'S WELLS THEATRE. 


le Lessee, Mr. MaT ROBSON. 
This evening, at7, THe TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN, 
Followed by THE FORTY THIEVES, 


rere COMIQUE THEATRE. 


-— Lessee and Manager, Mr. DAVID JAMES, 
ery evening, N 


at 8, - a; LING, 
ie ~ DAVID JAMES as TROTT 
At9 BAD BOYS, 
Messrs. E. W. Gardiner, Gerald Moore, 8, Harcourt, P. Bell, L. Corcoran 
B. Compton, and C. D. Marius. Mesdames Tilbury, H. Forsyth, Etoile 
Spry, Lucy Buckstone, 


RINCESS’S 


Lessee and Man , Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
This evening, av7.45, THE LIGHTS O° LONDON. 
Messrs. Wilson Barrett, Willard, Speakman, Huntley, Hudson, Doone, 
Elliott, Fulton, Bernage, Walton, &c., and e Barrett; Mesdames 
E, Ormsby, Walton, Cooke, Huntley, &c., and Miss Pestiane, 


RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
Under the direction of Mr. ABBEY. 

This yoy at 8.45, PERIL, 
adapted from Sazdou’s ‘*Nos Intimes,” by B. C. STEPHENSON and 
CLEMENT SCOTT. 

Messrs. Coghlan, H. Beerbohm-Tree, Everill, Carne, Crisp, Weathersby, 
— and Thornbury ; Mesdames Stirling, Annie Rose, Helena Dacre, 
an Langtry. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 


ReOYALtTyY THEATRE. 


Lessee, Miss KATE SANTLEY. 
Season under Management of Mr. ANDREW LEVEY. 

Every evening, at 8.45, will be performed an _— new and original 

English Con ic Opera, written aud composed by C. P. COLNAGHI and 











THEATRE. 








CoTSFORD DICK, entitiea 
DOCTOR D. 

Miss Amy Fiorence, Miss Ethe) Pierson, “Miss Cissy Ju Miss Deane, 
Miss Rayson, and Miss Emily Cross. Mes:rs. Leumane, |, Fisher, and 
Henry Ashley. 

Preceded, at 8, by the Domestic Comediette, 


HOME RULE, 


QTRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH, 


wre ben evening, at 8.45, A WIDOW HUNT, 
{n four 


MAJOR WELLINGTON DE BOOTS—Mr. JOHN 8. CLARKE. 
Preceded at 8, by THE SUNNY SIDz. 
Adapted by C. M. RAR, 


OOLE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
Every evening, at 8, THE 8HULTLECUCK, 
a new and original Farci in three acts, by H. J. Brgomw and J. 
ASHBY STERRY. 
JOB PILL—Mr. J. L. TOOLE, 
9.30, THE GREAT TAY-KIN, 
4 Japanese Mystery, written by ARTHUR LaW, music by GEORGE Gros- 
SMIT! 
JOSIAH—Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
Preceded, at 7.20, NAMESAKES, 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr, THOMAS THORKNE, 


At 8.4 
ww 2 i brnom, Author of 











OPEN HOUSE. 
‘our Boys.” Mr. Thomas Thorne and power- 





| oat 


THE MAN OPPOSITE, 





